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LANDING SHIPS — TANKS — MEN TRAINED TO HANDLE THEM! 


American efficiency and engineering skill and ingenuity have 
accomplished the impossible. 


Ni it-tateola Me (oho) b avame lato Mt celiiliaveMelaleMuilelcel(-M Vall 4-1) OM ULM olele diate 
our fighting men to the last shot. 
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Firemen's nena Company of Newark, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1855 Orgonized 1852 


ARE: MARINE” ; a The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgenized 1853 Organized 1906 
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National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organized 1866 Organized 1874 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1870 Orgonized | 


inNSURANC € Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE . 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 


U. S. Navy Photograph 





























STOCK QUOTATIONS 
Closing Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1945 Range May 
High Low 31, 15 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 159 133 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company (new). s1 71% SO 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 6%, 1914 53% 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 50 40) 1S 
Agricultural Insurance Company.......... 7 72} Ts 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 21% » 
American Automobile Ins. Co. (from 4/1). 22 7 
American Casualty Company ........ , 11% 2 
American Equitable Assurance C ompany sie 15% 0) 
American Home Fire Assurance Company. 1014 1 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 147% 18% 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... % rer 4 
American Reserve Insurance Company V1h 
American Surety Company ............. 641, 
Automobile Insurance Company ........ , 36% 3 
Baltimore American Insurance Company.. 73 614 74 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 8214 T 80% 
soston Insurance Company ..... Te 610 45 
Camden Fire Insurance Assoc iation er 22 195, 22 
Carolina Insurance Company ..... ee 3414 31 3 
City of New York Insurance Company ance 22% IS1g 2214 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ........ 63 564 DS14 
Continental Casualty Company ...... Sines 19% 454 464 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 58 165 54 
Eagle Fire Isurance Company ............ 2% 1% 17% 
Employers’ Group Associates ............. 35% 31 333% 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ahs 62 59 62 
: Excess Insurance Company of America .. 9 634 9 
. j Federal Insurance Company .............. 51% 47 i814 
: m5) Fidelity & Deposit Company of Md. ...... 161% 152% 161 
ee ‘ Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. ....... 60 1934 574 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 7314 64% 70 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ..... 97 8614 97 
THROUGH LATIN AMERICAN Firemen’s Insurance Co. (Newark) ....... 1414 1154 1354 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ..... a 2514 22% 225% 
‘ ° . General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 55%, 5214 5454 
For insurance in a particular area, you naturally | Gibraltar Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ......... 2114 17%, 21 
> adleote: sais fa ds — Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 49 4314 4814 
want the advice of specialists. It's comparable to Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... Wig T3 10% 
consulting specialists for special types of insurance. | Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. ...... 29 21% ) 
. . tiie . s pe aad . Great American Insurance Company ...... 3348 284% 3254 
Local insurance conditions and regulations 11 | Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 2934 254 2%, 
Latin America are such that on-the-ground special- Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 112% 101% 112% 
. : sani Z ae Ther Se artford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 44% 38 44 
ASS are very necessary. ULTRAMAR isa thoroughly Home Insurance Company ................ 2956 26% 284 
experienced, reliable, international organization | Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 16 1444 16 
thich cializ in Latin Americ: ° ware Insurance Company of North America .... 101 M4 101 
Ww IC Specia 1Z€S in atin merican insurance. Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 38 3514 355g 
Through its offices, agencies and correspondents | Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 50 15 30 
throughout the Americas, it acts as Foreign Man-| M@tyland Casualty Company ...........-. a au 11% 
& 3 —_ ‘ &! . Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company .... 79 72% 76% 
agers for prominent U. S. and Latin American in- > ee sen bg Rg ag Dien om 1% 
: — Sees . ae : Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... My 6 
surance Companies handling practically every type} Monarch Fire Insurance Company ........ 3% 41, 
of coverage. Monumental Life Ins. Co. (from 5/1) ..... 32 35 
. in : National Casualty Company .............. 27% 30 
The following three basic advantages of dealing National Fire Insurance Company ........ Day oO 
with ULTRAMAR are worth remembering: 1—]} National Liberty Insurance Company .... 7% bis 1% 
P . eee settl we i National Union Fire Insurance Company... 1S4 167 179 
rompt, time-saving settlement. <— onvenient, New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 2814 25% 27% 
direct adjustment under uniform conditions and | New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 32% 2M 32 
in : ‘ ° ; F New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 1644 4414 4614 
terms. 3—Payment in either U. S. or local currency, | New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 1514 115, 151 
as desired. Northern Insurance Company ............ 91% 78 87 
We i ° . f, — 7 b k North River Insurance Company ......... 24g 213% 23 
€ invite queries from individuals, DrOKefs, | Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. big 5% 5% 
business houses, agents and insurance Companies Northwestern National Insurance Co. ere 139 30 137 
‘ te ‘ : Ay) Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The).. 29 26 29 
anywhere in this hemisphere. Address whichever | pacific Fire insurance Company .......... 102% 97% 1021 
office is most convenient to you. Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 57% tl, 56%, 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 25 21% 25 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............. $2 8344 91 
IN HAVANA: Preferred Accident Insurance Company .. 13% 12 2% 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio | Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 36. 32 34% 
La Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. eam ee cage tale a. + nag . tA Ba, 
= “a vepudlic insurance ompany—WVallas .... oO =i avs 
Phone: M-9869. Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 74 65g 6% 
IN NEW YORK: St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .... 80% 70% 75% 
cs _ T Seaboard Surety Company ..............+. 50% 4454 4914 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ..... 3514 32% 34, 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, | Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ....... 124% 115% 117% 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. | Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 38% 3414 36 
Travelers Insurance Company ...........-. 600 537 571 
IN MEXICO CITY: . ana 
. U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... 40 3734 40, 
INTERNATIONAL Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico | U. S. Fire Insurance Company ..........-. 52 4844 51% 
S. A., Isabel La Catélica, No. 45, | U. S. Guarantee Company ............++.. 79% 71 79% 
INSURANCE Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. | Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 35% 30% 33 
g Y. 
Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y.. 
Best's Poe ee ECUT Orr ee, er eee aay Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per 
I N TIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Publication Date: 10th of the Month 
surance NeCWS Best BUILDING, "5 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. Year in the United States. cation Da — 
W: 








= @ Choking incipient flammable liquid fires is a simple job — 1 
60% re . . . 
an for the Kidde portable extinguisher. Ordinary water-type ex- Kidde Kis 
io - ’ 
2 tinguishers can’t control these tough Class B blazes—or the Tough 
4614 : ‘ ‘ ° Fire 
1544 equally tough Class C fires that start in electrical equipment. ° 
— But Kidde equipment kills them—and kills them fast—by aeeararteriiaai 
sat OVENS 
ZJ smothering them with carbon dioxide gas. SPREADERS 
35° This dry, inert, non-toxic gas swiftly ends blazes, with no MOTORS 
pa — . . P STORAGE ROOMS 
12% contamination of fluids, no harm to valuable mixes or equipment, 
34%, MIXERS 
Ay 
291, no after-fire mess to be cleaned up. COATERS 
63 

m. 2 . >: . : TRANSFORMER 
= For fire safety, call in a Kidde representative—he'll be glad 
1044 DIP TANKS 
117%4 to discuss your fire protection problems. Check AGITATORS 
36 
the accompanying list of typical industrial WANED IRATE 
51% CONTROL PANELS 
79% hazard areas. One may apply to you. \ 
33 

N.Y 

.00 Pe The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 

» Month, 


<|CLAMP A QUICK STRANGLE-HOLD ON FIRE 































Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. - 140 Cedar Street 









New York 6, N. Y. 

















Turbines are keeping 
late hours these days 


If you’d been on the go, day and night, since Pearl 
Harbor, you’d feel pretty tired and run down, too. 
That’s why, now more than ever, turbines and other 
power equipment should have regular inspections of 
the kind afforded by Hartford Steam Boiler. 


Here is a need and an opportunity. Many agents 
are adding appreciably to their income by writing 
Hartford Steam Boiler policies. They find that the 
Special Agent of the Hartford Steam Boiler is able and 
eager to work shoulder to shoulder with them in get- 
ting these risks on their books and in servicing them 
afterwards. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has the largest field staff of 
specialists in the nation (both Special Agents and In- 
spectors) whose time is devoted solely to power-plant 
protection. This staff draws upon the experience gained 
by the Company in seventy-nine years of concentra- 
tion on this one specialized line. 

Are you getting your share of this desirable business 
for your Agency? The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Special Agent can help you to 
outline a planned program. Never was 
the opportunity greater. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 


6 








BEST’S STOCK INDEX 





20 CASUALTY STOCKS ,! 


50 FIRE STOCKS 





14s |= 83 merch treet. 


' 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industria} 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 

1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 194§ 
> oe 326.7 356.8 377.8 185.7. 189.4 203.1 
ee 327.5 352.4 389.5 189.0 189.5 211} 
ee 330.6 348.6 375.8 193.8 190.8 2055 
Apr. 30...... 331.2 344.7 386.4 193.5 188.4 2114 
May 31 cs ~~ eed 349.3 395.3 197.2 191.0 215) 
June 30...... 347.5 347.9 201.1 192.1 
cS? ee 355.8 350.6 199.9 193.0 
eee 356.1 351.1 201.8 197.6 
sept. 20...... 363.0 350.4 203.8 192.9 ' 
_ = ee 359.2 354.1 202.0 197.7 
eee 348.1 361.9 191.6 196.2 
a ee 349.6 363.4 192.9 195.0 





HE price of fire and casualty stocks continued ta 

rise in May along with prices in the general securi- 
ties market, advancing more than 2% during the month, 
to reach new highs. They stood at the end of May 
approximately 2% above the previous high established 
in February. Our index of fifty fire insurance company 
stocks closed the month at 215.3, while the index oi 
twenty casualty insurance company stocks rose to 395.3. 


Fire Stocks 


In May shares of the Corroon & Reynolds compa- 
nies, American Equitable, Globe & Republic and New 
York Fire, all advanced more than 10% to score the 
largest gains in the fire field. Despite the generally 
higher average prices, seventeen of the fifty stocks 
declined during the month and three showed no change. 
Leader on the downside was Northeastern, off 614%. 


Casualty Stocks 


Among the casualty stocks, Maryland Casualty again 
led the field with a gain of 10% by advancing to 11% 
bid, while Aetna Casualty was up 8% and Fidelity & 
Deposit up 5%. Six casualty stocks registered small 
declines, the largest, by Seaboard Surety, was less 
than 3%. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEWS 


rom under their daily mountains of paper work, many a sec- 
retary, and many an executive, has paid conscious or unconscious 
tribute to the wartime efficiency of the Smith-Corona typewriter. 
Its easy “write,” speed in action and freedom from repairs have 


earned it a special place in the affections of its users. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


=. SMITH-CORONA <= 
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Groton Plant 






























AGENTS- 


HERE’S A NEW APPROACH 
TO A GREAT MARKET 


With a view to helping agents cultivate the 
vast field of prospective corporate surety bonds, 
now being written by personal sureties, the 
Western Surety Company presents a three point 
program of successful sales aids for attacking 
outmoded personal suretyship. 


We offer: 

1. A program for reminding approv- 
ing officers of the dangers of personal 
suretyship. 

2. A new mailing piece, imprinted 
with the agent’s name and address, 
beamed to the personal surety himeelf. 

3. Reasonable premium charge. 

We feel that Number 1 is the point of at- 
tack that has been most neglected and we be- 
lieve that personal surety bonds will soon be 
discontinued, if this program is followed. 








YES-THATS © 
1T-1 SIGNED 
A BOND 






Man is a contradictory be- 
ing, with one hand he signs 
an application for life in- 
surance to protect his loved 
ones and with the other 
hand signs a bond for a 
Friend (signing away his 
a1 loved one’s protection). 
Yj! 7 aaa 
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Gh 

















The above is taken directly from the new 
four page folder, entitled “So You’re Going To 
Sign Your Friend’s Bond!”. This is an excellent 
mailing piece for a direct attack upon the per- 
sonal surety himself. This is intended for the 
attack before the personal surety writes the 
bond. Number 1 attacks after the bond is 
signed. 

Agents are invited to write for samples of 
the program and folder, described and devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through 
helping agenis to succeed. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 
Western Surety Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Chicago 4, Illinois 














COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ARIZONA 

Licensed 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. ..........0+- New York, N. Y, 
Centennial Insurance Company ...........- New York, N. Y, 


Republic insurance Company ....ccscscccceccive Dallas, Texas 
CALIFORNIA 
New Company 


Casualty Ins. Co. of California ........0+ Los Angeles, Cal, 
Licensed 

Federal Mestual Fire Ins: Co. ... ccc cccccsccsss Boston, Mass. 

National Travelers Casualty Co. ........... Des Moines, Iowa 


DELAWARE 
Licensed 
Manufacturers & Merchants Ind. Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
ILLINOIS 
Incorporated 2 
Underwriters Insurance Company ............... Chicago, Ill. 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
Bituminous Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... Rock Island, Ill. 
MAINE 
Licensed 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
American Mutual Reinsurance Co. .............. Chicago, Ill. 
MISSOURI 
Examined 


etd a ate Trenton, N. J. 


National Fire Insurance Exchange ............St. Louis, Mo, 
National Indemnity Exchange ................ St. Louis, Mo. 
Peoples Mutual Insurance Association ............. Linn, Mo. 
MONTANA 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 
Combined Mutual Casualty Company ............ Chicago, Ill. 
NEW MEXICO 
Licensed 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company .............. LeRoy, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company .............- LeRoy, Ohio 
NEW YORK 
Licensed 
American Casualty Company «<5. ccscscccecss Reading, Pa. 
Examined 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. ............. New York, N. Y. 
Centennial Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 
Coal Merchants Mutual Insurance Co. .........2 Albany, N. Y. 


Commerce Insurance Company ............ Glens Falls, N. Y. 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd. .....London, England 
Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York .......Syracuse, N. Y. 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity Ins. Co. .......... 3uffalo, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
North American Cas. & Sur. Reins. Corp.... New York, N. Y. 
Oneida County Grange Coop. Fire Ins. Co... Westerville, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ....New York, N. Y. 
OHIO 
New Reciprocal 
Great Lakes Protective Association .......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Examined 
Republic Mutual Insurance Company.......... Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 
New Company 
Philadelphia Title Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa 
Examined 

American Independent Mutual Casualty Co... Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Shipbuilders & Shipowners Mutual Ins. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Excess Reinsurance Company of America....Philadelphia, Pa 

(Continued on page 42) 
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son, French engineer, about 
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with water and then stopped 
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Bettmann Archive 


with a plug. Hand operated 
turn-screw forced piston for- 
ward to squirt water—as from 
a water pistol. 





















In those early days of fire fighting anything was worth trying. About 
the only way to avoid the sad consequence of a bad fire was to avoid 
the fire in the first place. 


Today’s fast changing conditions, however, require constant vigilance 
and careful review of all coverages. Only insurance in the 1945 manner 
will do today. 


The National Fire Group and its fieldmen work closely and helpfully 
with agents in placing sound, adequate, correct coverage. 


The 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MECHANICS and TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, HARTFORD 15, CONN, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 234 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
MEMBER THE ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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fioneers for LOO Years 


Wwe Royal was founded in 1845, the United 
S 


tates was a land of pioneers... of ox-carts 


and covered wagons, on the threshold of a century 


of progress and prosperity. 


And wherever these pioneers went, Insurance 
stood behind them, protecting their property in un- 
charted territory. When disasters came, Royal, and 
vther companies, contributed to the restoration of 
erippled communities by the prompt settlement of 
every just claim. 


Thus Royal, too, has been a pioneer . . . anticipat- 
ing the growing insurance needs of the communities 
it has served ... meeting new challenges with trust- 
worthy solutions. Promises backed by performance 





7 
have won for Royal the complete confidence é q 
American policyholders and agents—and to both gi 1 
our hearty thanks for their substantial eal 2 
to the Company’s gratifying record of growth ang 


achievement. *We hold thee saf 
| W 
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50 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 
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MONTHLY 
FIRE LOSSES 


UBSTANTIALLY higher burn- 
ing cost continues to plague the 
fre insurance industry. Losses last 
ponth, estimated by the National 
Board at $37,950,000, (the highest 
for that month since April, 1932) 
brought the total for the first four 
months of this year to $165,148,000, 
fepresenting a gain of nearly 10% 
gompared with the same period of 
1044. 
+ Fire losses have now reflected in- 
eases for a period of thirteen con- 
ecutive months and the current 
#otal is about one-third higher than 
fhe average over the first four 
months of the years 1940 to 1942 
inclusive. Losses in the twelve 
months ended April, 1945, were 
$438,004,000 as compared with 
$396,554.000 for the year ending 
April, 1944. 
A comparative table of monthly 
fire losses for the years ended April, 
1945 and April, 1944 follows: 





1944 1943 
BE cesese $32,815,000 $29,297,000 
BN 44:64.5-5.< 30,555,000 26,854,000 
SRR 32,706,000 25,016,000 
August ..... 30,618,000 29,193,000 
September .. 31,448,000 26,488,000 
October ..... 32,173,000 29,661,000 
November .. 33,847,000 31,647,000 
December .. 48,694,000 47,716,000 

= 1945 1944 
pocary er 44,865,000 38,572,000 
ebruary ... 41,457,000 38,280,000 
eee 40,876,000 39,084,000 
April ...... 37,950,000 34,746,000 
Totals .... $438,004,000 $396,554,000 


MARINE RATES 


ened apn the official noti- 
fication of the end of European 
hostilities marine underwriters an- 
nounced sharp reductions in many 
cargo war risk rates, the cuts rang- 
ng up to 50%. No change was 
made in rates to and from United 
Kingdom, Eire and North Ireland 
which have been on a low basis for 


} some time. 





ie 








As of May 1, marine underwriters 
also extended from fifteen to sixty 


| days coverage at ports or place of 


transshipment to another overseas 
vessel on all voyages and eliminated 
the fifteen day limitation on cover- 
age at the port of final discharge 
which now continues until the goods 
are discharged from the overseas 
vessel. 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 











































Phfft...phfft... phfft... phfft — 


What goes on here anyway ? Merely a modern 


miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap . . . fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, cancelling or 
postmarking ... Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere . . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production). . . Will Sake the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you'd like 


an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just writé,. . 


3085 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
























Write for your FREE Copy 


a who want to cut costs, speed and simplify the 
production of forms, bulletins, manuals, parts lists, etc.,will 
profit by reading Vari-Typer -- A New Tool for Business. Its 
sixteen three-color pages tell an interesting and informative 
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JOBS THAT GROW OUT OF A POSTWAR PLAN 


Big changes will take place in American 
industry —among your clients—as recon- 
version progresses. Changes in title and 
ownership, changes in type and amount of 
inventory, changes in kinds and value of 
equipment. Never before has there been so 
much emphasis on advance planning in 
business. 

Almost every time such widespread changes 
have taken place there’s been a lag before 
insurance was adjusted. That meant a period 
during which there was under- or over-insur- 
ance, unnecessary kinds of coverage or lack 
of essential protection. Which always means 
either wasted money or dangerous 
chances that shouldn't be taken. 

Why not talk with your manufacturing °F 
clients now, and offer to take over this 
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part of their reconversion job. Suggest that 
before changes of values or payrolls, either 
up or down, are made, you be given advance 
notice, and told what will take place. Only 
in this manner can insurance changes be 
simultaneous, as they should be. 


You have a real insurance job to do. All too 
few manufacturers realize the extent to which 
a good insurance agent can contribute to a 
safe economical reconversion job. How many 
really appreciate how much the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole means to American industry? 
Not only to sell insurance, but as part of your 
own agency’s public relations efforts, tell the 
story of insurance and your agency. Tie 
in with the programs of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 








Security Insurance Companies 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
1841 — SECURITY, THE NATION’S WATCHWORD — 1945 
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xxx Many fire insurance companies have extended the 
scope of their operations into allied fields of insurance 
and into ocean marine. Fluctuating premiums and ex- 
perience on these collateral lines has tended to obscure 
the experience on fire insurance. There has been a 
rise in pure fire loss ratio to the highest point in twelve 
years, and in view of the continued rise in fire losses 
and the lag of experience behind rates, there is every 
indication that the fire loss ratio will rise further before 
the trend is reversed. As outlined in the editorial Fire 
Insurance Rates, on page 17. 

xxx Wartime conditions have done strange things to 
premium volume and loss ratios in the fire and casualty 
field which can only be understood by looking behind 
the aggregate figures into the trends and experience on 
the principal classes of business written. We have 
broken down the experience on the six principal classes 
of fire business for a five-year period which is sup- 
ported by a tabulation of the underwriting experience 
of the thirty-five companies reporting the largest volume 
of business in each particular line. The casualty ex- 
perience represents a complete breakdown by lines for 
all of the stock casualty companies so that the experience 
reflects the aggregate of the stock casualty business. 
Due to wartime conditions, experience on some of the 
important lines, such as auto liability, require a certain 
amount of interpretation due to the statutory reserve 
situation and the federal income tax being based on case 
rather than the schedule reserves. The study, Under- 
writing by Classes, appears on page 18, with support- 
ing tables for the fire companies on page 44 

*xkk The leaders of the world are meeting in San 
Francisco solemnly seeking to solve collectively far 
greater and more vital problems than are faced by the 
insurance industry as a result of the S.E.U.A. decision. 
With this example, the insurance industry should find 
it easier to seek a solution to its own problems. The 
executive director of one of the leading groups of cas- 
ualty companies outlines how this unity of action can 
be achieved in the insurance business in the article 
Unity is Essential, on page 25. 

*** The outstanding characteristic of aviation casualty 
insurance is the tremendous liability which can attach 
to the owner or operator of a plane, regardless of its 
size. In fact a $1500 Cub plane can cause a million 
dollar liability for its pilot or owner. The article, Avia- 
tion Insurance, on page 29 outlines how insurance on 
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airplanes parallels insurance on automobiles and also 
where the parallel ends. 

**x* During the breathing spell granted by Public Law 
No. 15, it is in order to consider what principles should 
guide the formulation and administration of govern- 
mental regulation of insurance, whether state or federal, 
and by implication to suggest what sort of state regula- 
tion might well be accepted by Congress as satisfactory. 
The states have an opportunity and a mandate to over- 
haul their regulative law and machinery in the interest 
of fairness, efficiency and uniformity. If they fail, they 
face the prospect of appeals to the federal courts and to 
Congress which may not go unanswered. A very 
thoughtful discussion of this whole problem appears 
under the title Governmental Regulation of Insurance, 
on page 33. 

**x*x With the possible exception of postwar planning, 
the rehabilitation of veterans has probably received more 
publicity than almost any other current subject. Some 
of the publicity has been good, but much of it bad. In 
an effort to gain a reasonable approach to the whole 
matter, we asked an insurance personnel specialist to 
outline a solution to the problem which appears under 
the title When G. I. Joe Comes Home, on page 37. 

*kk One question that puzzles nearly everyone who has 
anything to do with sales promotion work in the in- 
surance business is why every agent does not take ad- 
vantage of the fact that the second sale comes easier 
than the first and the third easier than the second. The 
answer to this question is included in the article One 
Shot Sales, on page 39. 

*x*xk There are now 94 companies holding certificates of 
authority from the Secretary of the Treasury as ac- 
ceptable sureties on federal bonds, in the judicial dis- 
tricts of the states wherein they have appointed process 
agents. The companies, listed by states, with the net 
limit permitted on any one bond is included on page 
60 under the title Surety Limits on Federal Bonds. 
*xk* Although in recent years there has been a tremen- 
dous improvement in the lighting of industrial estab- 
lishments, there are still hundreds of factories and shops 
across the nation in which industry is unconsciously 
endangering lives and property by failing to illuminate 
properly. The lighting problem is discussed in our 
Safety and Insurance Section under the title See 
Danger, Save Damage, on page 73. 

xxx Employers of independent contractors frequently 
underestimate the extent of their liability for the negli- 
gence of such contractors and as a result minimize the 
value and necessity of insurance to cover that liability. 
This situation arises as there are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule of law that an employer is not liable for the 
torts of his independent contractors or the latter’s serv- 
ants.. This subject is discussed in our Legal Section 
under the heading Independent Contractors, on page 81. 
In The Judge Says column, on page 77, two automobile 
cases are discussed—one wherein the act of a three 
and a half year old child was held to be vandalism 
and the other concerning damage by missiles or falling 
objects. 
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PURE TNSURANCE RATES 


ANY fire insurance companies have extended 
the scope of their operations into allied fields 
of insurance and into ocean marine. Fluctuating 
premiums and experience on these collateral lines has 
tended to obscure the experience on fire insurance. 
Before the war, motor vehicle business amounted to 
more than one-quarter of all business written by the 
stock companies and in 1942 ocean marine war risk 
premiums temporarily boosted this line to $250,000,000, 
or 22% of all business. However, in 1943 and 1944 
fire premiums amounted to 55% of all business written 
and represented more than twice the volume of motor 
vehicle and ocean marine combined. Moreover, a great 
many companies write mainly fire business so that 
results on this all important line are of primary concern. 
The study of fire underwriting experience by lines 
appearing elsewhere in this issue points to a rise in 
pure fire loss ratio to the highest point in twelve years 
and gives every indication of a further rise before the 
trend is reversed. This has been due principally to 
three factors: a substantial rise in fire losses, broader 
policy contracts and reduced rates. 


Fire Losses Rising 


For the year 1942 nationwide fire losses amounted 
to an estimated $315,000,000, jumped to $380,000,000 
in 1943, to $423,500,000 in 1944 and are still going up. 
During this period there was an increase in earned fire 
premiums but the rise of less than 15% in premiums 
did not keep pace with the jump of more than 30% 
in losses. Contributing to the rise in losses were 
broader insurance contracts which had been introduced 
without any increase in rates. For example, the dwell- 
ing and household effects form extending coverage to 
property left with a bailee has added many losses on 
the occurrence of fires in laundries, cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, storage warehouses, etc. Changes in 
classifications and normal rate reductions gradually 
lowered the average rate and this trend was accelerated 
by statewide reductions in Delaware, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Wisconsin in 1944 alone. Moreover, because much fire 
business is written on a three- or a five-year basis, the 
full effect of rate reductions is not at once apparent. 

On the average, fire loss adjustment expenses run 
about 2.7%. Making a correction for this factor, the 
over-all loss ratio on fire insurance which was 44.8% 
in 1942 jumped to 52.4% in 1943 and to 54.2% in 1944. 
The New York Insurance Department’s annual study 
of countrywide fire underwriting experience made in 
1944 disclosed an average expense ratio for the five 
years ending with 1943 of nearly 52.5% and 51.9% 
for 1943. With unprofitable underwriting eliminating 
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any contingent commissions and the rise in volume af- 
fording a larger base for overhead expenses, the aver- 
age expense ratio for 1944 may work out as low as 
50%. Even so, the average loss for 1943 and 1944 
amounted to over 4% of earned premiums or nearly 
$50,000,000 for the two-year period. 

Expenses at 50% may seem high at first glance. 
However, there has been a reduction in rates of at least 
25% over the past ten years, due to the downward 
trend in losses during all but the last part of the period, 
and the expense of writing and servicing the policies 
has not declined, but rather increased. Big target risks 
get the publicity but by and large the fire insurance 
business is made up of a multitude of small policies. An 
officer of one relatively small group of fire companies 
stated recently that his companies wrote 408,000 poli- 
cies in 1944 and 68,000 of them were written at an 
average premium of less than $4. Obviously, neither 
the companies nor their agents break even on the 
thousands of small policies. 


Adequate Rates Essential 


Because of the S.E.U.A. decision, all states are taking 
an added interest in control of insurance rates. It is 
generally accepted that rates must be adequate, reason- 
able and not unfairly discriminatory. The question of 
rate adequacy is really the foundation stone of all rate 
making and of all insurance. Companies cannot survive 
and meet their losses unless rates are adequate. 

At the present time this primary test of adequacy is 
not being observed in some territories. If rate cuts are 
justified in some states at a time when countrywide 
experience is definitely in the red, it stands to reason 
that experience in some other states must be so much 
worse than average that an upward adjustment in rates 
must be overdue. This is understandable as it is pop- 
ular to reduce rates but even more unpopular to raise 
rates as virtually every property owner is a fire policy- 
holder. 

If the states do not recognize fully the obligations 
of equitable rate making, the insurance business is 
headed for very serious trouble. A conflagration may 
occur at any time. In fact, under the definition that 
any loss over $1,000,000 is a conflagration, we have 
some every year. Hurricane losses should be considered 
in this category as extended coverage is interwoven with 
the fire contract. In 1944 there was a $15,000,000 loss 
in Massachusetts and a $10,000,000 loss in New York. 
States must either consider nationwide experience or 
include a conflagration loading in rates to cover un- 
usual losses within their borders or it is inevitable that 
the underlying theory of insurance, that of spreading 
the risk among the many to care for the unfortunate 
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trends and experience on 
the principal classes of 
business written. To make possible this “look behind 
the scenes,’ we have prepared a special tabulation 
which shows the changes in premium volume on the 
six principal classes of business in which approximately 
98% of total volume is written. Then, to show the true 
underwriting experience on each line, we have compiled 
the actual losses incurred and ratioed them to premiums 
earned. This procedure is particularly important in 
the recent period of fluctuating premium volume and 
changing loss experience, as the often reported ratio 
of losses paid to premiums written is virtually meaning- 
less under present conditions. The study is based upon 
the experience of the thirty-five companies reporting 
the largest volume of business in each particular line 
with the result that the six groups are not identical. 


Loss Adjustment Expenses 


This study has been made up on a basis of pure 
loss ratios, excluding loss adjustment expenses. Al- 
though the adjustment expenses are just as much a 
part of claims as losses themselves, there is consider- 
able variation in the item from year to year, and in 
the absence of allocation of the item in the annual state- 
ments, it is difficult to make an exact apportionment 
of loss adjustment expenses among the several classes 
of business. Furthermore, on the theory that loss ad- 
justment expenses accrue only as losses are settled, it 
is probably more accurate to express such expenses 
as a percentage of loss rather than as a percentage of 
premiums. On this basis, loss adjustment expenses 
run about 5% to 6% of fire and inland marine losses, 
about 10% of motor vehicle, tornado and extended 
cover losses and only 2% of ocean marine losses. 

_ At the bottom of the depression when total net pre- 
miums of all stock fire-marine companies amounted to 
less than $615,000,000, strictly fire premiums accounted 
for nearly three-quarters of the total. For the follow- 
ing seven years net fire volume remained at approxi- 





* Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses. 


Companies 
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ums and there has been a 

steady rise of 7% or 8% 
in each of the last four years, bringing the total net fire 
premiums to about $620,000,000 in 1944. Fire business 
was profitable during the long drag out of the depres- 
sion and remained profitable on the rising volume of 
business until 1943 when rising fire losses, which were 
advancing at a faster pace than premium expansion, 
resulted in unprofitable fire underwriting operations 
for a majority of the companies. Results were even 
more unfavorable in 1944 when the loss ratio (exclud- 
ing adjustment expense) rose nearly two points to 
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51.5%, a jump of 9.4 points above 1942. 
Underlying Conditions Affecting Losses 


The period of unusually low losses experienced dur- 
ing the depression years has resulted in rather substan- 
tial rate reductions in some territories which have come 
at the very time fire losses advanced. There has been 
a nationwide increase in fire losses which has averaged 
about 16% in each of the last two years, bringing them 
to the highest point since 1932. Rising values and 
higher costs are probably chiefly responsible for the 
larger loss payments but, in addition, there has been an 
increase in frequency as well as size of claims. Unques- 
tionably, wartime conditions kave contributed to an in- 
crease in the fire hazard through lack of adequate 
maintenance, fire fighting personnel and equipment, 
labor turn-over, inexperienced help and the lessened 
care of all property. 

In studying the supporting figures, it is interesting 
to note that the 1944 experience of some companies ran 
counter to the general upward trend in losses. This 
was particularly noticeable in the cases which reported 
a higher-than-average increase in 1943. The lowest fire 
loss ratios in 1944 were reported by Hartford Fire with 
44.4%, Travelers Fire with 46.8%, American of New- 
ark with 47.0% and Camden and Continental with 
47 9%. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Stock Casualty Companies 
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$348,000,000. Accident 

and health volume continued its rapid rate of climb 
to $277,716,000 in 1944. The above three categories 
account for more than three-quarters of all casualty- 
surety business written in 1944. 

The underwriting experience developed in this study 
is before federal income taxes insofar as it was possible 
to secure figures on this basis. We were successful 
in about 90% of the cases so that for practical pur- 
poses the figures may be considered as before such 
taxes. The over-all underwriting profit before federal 
income taxes is approximately double the underwriting 
profit after taxes. 


Automobile Experience 


It is significant that automobile premiums have been 
maintained at such a high level in the face of a decline 
of between 20% and 25% in the number of automobiles 
registered since 1941 and the substantial wartime reduc- 
tion in automobile liability rates. There are more 
automobiles insured today than ever before, and in 
view of the fact that there are approximately 7,000,000 
fewer cars in operation, the percentage of the total 
that carry insurance has advanced from an estimated 
one-quarter to well over one-third. The passage of 
financial responsibility laws in several important states 
has been one factor responsible for the increase, -but 
in addition, high incomes, without normal channels 
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further as a result of the 
temporary discontinuance of all pleasure driving and 
the 40% cut ordered in truck, bus and taxicab mileage 
in the Eastern-rationed area. Due to these unusual 
conditions, reported experience for the past three years 
is not indicative of actual experience as statutory loss 
reserves are set up on the basis of an assumed loss 
ratio of 60% (unless case estimates are higher). 
Probably the best guide to actual results on this line 
under current conditions is the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit which is made up on a case basis for reserves 
but covers only stock companies licensed in New York. 
This shows a gain from underwriting, before federal 
income taxes, of 18.7%, 14.9% and 4.6%, respectively, 
for the last three years. 


Property Damage and Collision 


Automobile property damage and collision premiums 
reached all-time highs in 1944, but there was a jump 
of ten points in the property damage loss ratio and 
twenty points in the collision loss ratio, placing both 
lines substantially in the red for 1944. Auto property 
damage, which had been very profitable for a number 
of years, turned decidedly sour just before the war 
and it was only the wartime restrictions on driving 
which rescued it from the unprofitable column in 1942 
and 1943. Auto collision business, except for the two 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK CASUALTY UNDERWRITING—Continued 


war years of 1942 and 1943 and the two depression 
years of 1932 and 1933, has been consistently unprofit- 
able year after year. 


Workmen's Compensation 


In 1944 workmen’s compensation insurance was re- 
sponsible for the second largest dollar profit of all cas- 
ualty lines, $25,000,000 on $318,000,000 earned pre- 
miums, or nearly 8%. This was more than $4,000,000 
higher than 1943, the best previous year, and climaxes 
eight successive years of profitable results on this line 
of business. Neither 1943 or 1944 reflect fully the 
many rate reductions put into effect during the pe- 
riod nor the altered treatment of premiums on overtime 
wages. Furthermore, adjustment on projects under the 
War Department’s rating plan have resulted in rather 
high return premiums on some risks. When premiums 
were collected under this plan in 1943 and the return 
premium adjustment made in 1944, there was an in- 
flation of 1943 premiums written and a deflation of 
1944 premiums. Actually, earned premiums were 
slightly higher in 1944 than in 1943, This business is 
written on a very low expense ratio basis, and although 
a higher-than-average loss ratio is anticipated, the 
companies are guaranteed a profit. Despite the fact 
that current underwriting experience on workmen’s 
compensation is very favorable, many underwriters 
feel that the companies may enter the postwar period 
on an inadequate rate base, faced by increased claims 
and many reopened cases. The importance of an ade- 
quate rate base is emphasized by the many consecutive 
years of unprofitable underwriting prior to 1937 and 
the average loss of 15% for several of the depression 
years. 


Accident and Health 


Accident and health premiums have shown a remark- 
able growth under the impetus of sales promotion de- 
signed to offset shrinkage in other lines coupled with 





: 
a new awareness of the advantages of group business 


from both a personnel and tax angle. Volume has grown 
from $88,000,000 in 1933 to nearly $278,000,000 in 
1944, while depression losses have been converted into 
higher and higher profits to reach more than $26- 
000,000 in 1944, or 9.8%. This is the largest dollar 
profit of any casualty line. For the last several years 
the over-all loss ratio has fluctuated by only two or 
three points, the substantial reduction in loss ratio on 
commercial business being offset by the normally high 
loss ratio of rapidly expanding group business. The 
over-all expense ratio is down ten points in the last 
five years, the very low expenses on the rising volume 
of group business more than offsetting a small rise 
in expenses on commercial lines. In the last two years 
group business has approximately doubled to reach 
$112,000,000 in 1944. 


Fidelity 


Fidelity premiums reached a peak of over $45,000,- 
000 in 1930 and thereafter averaged about $40,000,000 
per year until 1943 and 1944, when volume reached 
$44,000,000. An underwriting profit has been reported 
in each year since 1930 and for the past dozen years 
has averaged just over 20%. Loss ratios have been 
steadily downward from a high of 61.7% in 1930 to an 
all-time low of only 18.8% in 1943, despite substantial 
rate reductions. In 1944 the loss ratio was up threé 
points but the underwriting profit before federal in; 
come taxes was $10,000,000, or 23.6%. 


Surety 


Surety premiums advanced from a depression low 
of $31,350,000 in 1933 to a high of $68,350,000 in 
1942 only to drop precipitately in 1943 and 1944 due 
to the country-wide decline in the building and con- 
struction industry and lower rates. Volume in 1944 
was just under $39,000,000. The statutory underwriting 
loss in one depression year was nearly $24,000,000 and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Premiums Unearned Premiums 





Written Premiums Earned 

Acc. & Health excl. Group $166,192 $51,253 $161,444 
Group Accident & Health 111,524 16,586 106,081 
MMO AAMOEIEY 0c c cc cc css 226,834 93,976 219,420 
Liability other than Auto.. 110,241 71,300 102,646 
Workmen’s Compensation. . 319,402 78,666 317,999 
eee 44,154 25,684 42,096 
|e EET aa ee 38,986 23,477 42,585 
IA a sandals: basa ice o: $i 4cera 12,602 10,604 11,658 
Burglary and Theft ...... 44,581 36,426 38,479 
Boiler and Machinery 17,671 31,105 14,973 
Auto Property Damage.... 83,520 35,829 81,049 
MS SAEMSIOM 6 oc cnc cses 17,949 8,438 16,556 
Other P. D. and Collision. . 12,641 5,055 11,591 
Sida ke Se: dsaa ls SS 6:6.5-5: 4,580 2,093 4,604 
mueeer Damage .....:..... 1,004 1,098 882 
Sere 939 dod 881 
Miscellaneous Auto ...... 8,676 4 383 8,102 
Unsegregated ............. 1,787 1,003 1,412 
aS 1944... 2... 00s $1,223,283 $497,441 $1,183,058 


t Ratios to Premiums Written. * Last 000 omitted. 
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Losses & 7 tT t * 
Cl. Exps. Comms. Other Total Under- Ratio 
Inc’d to and Undr. Undr. writing to 
Prems. Brok’ge Exps. Exps. Profit Prems. 
Earned Inc’d Inc’d Inc’d or Loss Earned 
kh 27.9 19.4 47.3 $22,107 13.7 
82.1 4.9 8.4 13.3 4,081 3.8 
57.3 20.5 17.4 37.9 7,684 a5 
30.7 21.6 22.1 43.7 16,882 16.4 
65.1 11.0 15.9 26.9 24,982 7.9 
21.9 20.6 32.1 52.7 10,084 23.6 
15.8 25.6 35.0 60.6 12,527 29.4 
49.8 31.0 20.3 aL.3 -605 —5.2 
35.4 26.1 21.0 47.1 3,859 10.0 
40.3 21.6 49.6 rg 4 —3,312 -22.1 
68.2 21.9 16.7 38.6 —6,465 8.0 
74.8 24.8 16.3 41.1 -3,163 -19.1 
32.6 20.8 19.5 40.3 2,729 23.5 
6.6 Za. 20.5 45.7 2,194 47.6 
43.1 22.4 24.7 47.1 30 3.4 
55.0 11.4 15.4 26.8 134 15.2 
42.9 Fo Te 18.7 44.2 768 9.5 
51.8 16.2 28.1 44.3 —99 7.0 
53.8 18.4 18.6 37.0 $94,415 8.0 
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HEAD OFFICE AND 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
116 John Street, New York 7, New York 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12, Lo. 
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PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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Colman Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WATCHED a sleek 
cruiser come gliding in to her moor- 
ing and thought—“If I sold Marine 
Insurance she’d be a mighty likely 


prospect”? 


If you are located near boating waters 
you can sell Marine Insurance. It 
doesn’t require any special “know- 
how”. A connection with the Marine 
Office of America provides the best of 


everything you need to write not only 


Ils this YOUR Marine 


Insurance Prospect? 





yachts and power boats, but a hun- 
dred and one other kinds of marine 


insurance. 


Learn how readily you can work with 
the Marine Office and produce busi- 
ness for your agency. Send us a de- 
scription of a specific risk—we'll give 
you the proper forms and informa- 
tion you need for selling—and pre- 
pare the policy for you. Write our 


nearest branch office. 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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POCKET- 
ZE 
POSTAGE INC. 


SIZE 
414” x 84%” 





BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















STOCK CASUALTY UNDERWRITING—Continued 


the loss ratio reached 105% in 1932. However, sub 
stantial profits have been reported in each of the las¢ 
ten years and the loss ratio dropped to an all-time lo 
of only 11.7% in 1943, when the statutory profi 
amounted to $20,000,000. This, however, is greatly) 
exaggerated because of the sharp decline in volume of 
business, nearly $25,000,000, and the consequent re 
duction of $13,500,000 unearned premium liability. The 
further decline in 1944 in volume and unearned pre- 
mium liability also distorts the loss ratio and statutory 
profit reported for that year. Probably the average loss 
ratio for the past two years was nearer 20% than the 
11.7% and 133% reported on the statutory basis. 


Miscellaneous Lines 


Liability other than auto has grown from less than 
$30,000,000 premiums in 1932 to more than $110; 
000,000 in 1944. Profits have been reported in each 
of the last ten years and reached an all-time high in 
1944 of $16,850,000 with a record loss ratio of 36.7%. 
Although on a Schedule P basis, this ratio approxi- 
mates the case basis ratio for 1944. 

Property damage and collision other than auto ad- 
vanced from less than $2,000,000 in 1933 to $12,640,000 
in 1944 and has been consistently profitable over a long 
period of years, the underwriting profit averaging 22% 
for the last twenty years. Against this outstanding 
record is experience on glass insurance, a line with 
approximately the same volume in 1944 but one which 
has reported a loss in each of the last nine years. 

Burglary and theft business has expanded in the 
last two years under the impetus of the broadened 
residence policy and the money and securities broad 
form policy to reach $44,580,000 in 1944. This de 
velopment together with reduced rates has apparently 
already made itself felt as the underwriting profit in 
1944 on burglary and theft was 10% against nearly 
15% in 1943 and an average of 20% for the several 
preceding years. 
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Boiler and Machinery 


Boiler and machinery premiums written were 
slightly lower in 1944 than for 1943 but remained high } 7 
in relation to preceding years due to the extensive 
rewriting of policies in 1943 and up to August 1, 1944 
due to a rate war. The rate level during this period was 
apparently inadequate as statutory losses of 12% and 
22% for 1943 and 1944 were recorded. Moreover, as 
a substantial proportion of the business was rewritten 
at the low rates for a four-year term, it is anticipated 
that underwriting experience will continue to be un- 
satisfactory for the next two or three years, although 
on a statutory basis, due to the almost complete lack 
of new premiums and the run off of unearned premium 
liability, the companies may report a profit. 

Credit insurance has had the distinction of develop 
ing the lowest loss ratio of any casualty line for the 
last two years. The ratio of 6.6% in 1944 is certainly 
a record and a far cry from the 95.9% incurred in 
1931 and 88.2% incurred in 1938. 
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Dependable 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 





Our June advertisement in business, banking 
and general publications pictures this typi- 
cally indolent and carefree hobo, ambling 
down a railroad track. Content with little 
and wholly unmindful of world-stirring 
events, his name might well be, “Old Man 
Apathy.” 

Unfortunately, apathy blinds many people 
to the fact that through your services—good 
insurance service—many accidents can be 
prevented, many losses avoided, many lives 
saved. 

The primary purpose of our advertisements 
is to help agents and brokers tell the story 
of the great good that comes from efficient 
and conscientious insurance service. 

New and effective sales aids for our agents 
are constantly being developed. 

We have openings for agents in various 
territories. If interested, address Agency 
and Production Department, AMERICAN 
SURETY GROUP, 100 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


. 
t 

* 
PS 


» 
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NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 








EEE 


OF COURSE IT’S A BIG JOB! But then every. 


thing about this war with Japan is big. Mountains of 
supplies have to be moved thousands of miles—to 
millions of men—at a cost of billions of dollars! 

This great 7th War Loan Drive—one mighty 
effort instead of the two we had up to this time 
last year—must and will be a success. Our fighting 
men are depending upon us all to continue to do 
our job on the home front—and an important part 
of that job is to buy more and bigger War Bonds. 


ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY SEVENTH! 


* THE HOME * 


PeIMeAHCE Company 


/ A 
NEW YORK 
WAR LOAN FIRE & AUTOMOBILE & MARINE INSURANCE 




















UNITY 


NLY through unity in our 
©) insists may a sound and 
O path be found to lead us 
of the uncharted wilderness into 
ich the S.E.U.A. decision plunged 
all. Unity is desirable, of course. 
t how can we achieve it? 

First, and of fundamental im- 
Pwtance, we must fully realize that 
he very foundations of our relation- 
ships with the public and with each 
@#yer—companies with companies, 
nts with agents, and companies 
with agents—have been changed. | 
will not repeat the opinions of the 
a eme Court Justices who made 
this abundantly clear. But we should 
all | study those opinions until their 
Hiull implications really sink in. 
WMtch of the difference of opinion 
stil existing arises, I believe, from 
thé fact that many of us do not yet 
frealize that what we were taught 
§)*0 ‘believe legally right, economically 
MHsownd, and clearly in the public in- 
Bitetest may now be questioned and 
may even be held to be illegal. We 
st adjust our thinking to an ac- 
C@ptance of these basic changes be- 
fote we can hope to achieve unity 
of objectives in accommodating our- 
selves to the necessities of tomorrow. 



























Full Cooperation Essential 


Second, I am sure none of us 
will now dispute the thesis that full 
cOGperation between the insurance 
cOfpanies in all branches and their 
‘}praducers is essential if our voices 
‘}are to be heeded in the legislative 
halls of our respective states and 
jin the United States Congress. I 
Wish I could believe that by 1948 a 
simple formula will have been found 
Which, enacted into law, will enable 
Our industry to proceed smoothly, 
“ficiently, and soundly on its way 
to serve the needs of the people, 
‘snhampered by fears of prosecution 
n the one hand and by the chilling 
ifluence of unenlightened regulation 
9n the other. On the contrary, I 
am constrained to believe that for 
i} years to come we shall be under the 
)} hecessity of justifying our methods 









FOR JUNE, 


j 
¢ 


1945 








ESSENTIAL 


by KENNETH SPENCER 
Executive Director, Globe Indemnity Company 


and our performances to representa- 
tives of the public—both legislators 
and supervising officials—selected 
by political processes. 
always be some who will need to be 
reminded that under our American 
system the rule of law must guide 
the regulator as weil as the reg- 
ulated, and that arbitrary or ill- 


informed administration of any law 
may be oppressive. 





The era during which business 
and politics constituted two separate, 
and frequently antagonistic, worlds 
ended a long time ago. I believe 
politicians have learned that business 
operating under the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise is essential 
to the happiness and well-being of 
our people. I am entirely sure that 
business men are alive to the need 
for governmental regulation to pre- 
vent, on the one hand, the damage 


There will, 


done by an irresponsible and greedy 
few, and, on the other, to provide 
security for responsible and honest 
businesses against attacks from the 
uninformed or by professional mal- 
contents. 


True Understanding of Insurance 


If those who will make the laws 
to regulate us and those who will 
administer them are to do these 
things wisely, they must have an un- 
derstanding of our business and 
learn something of the long experi- 
ence we have had out of which has 
evolved our methods and practices. 
Only from a united industry can 
such sound education be expected. 
All of us whose lives and fortunes 
are involved in the insurance busi- 
ness have an obligation to achieve 
and retain unity. And upon us also 
is the primary responsibility to root 
out and discard any practices which 
prove unsound, inefficient or unfair. 
We must take the mystery out of 
our business so that all will know 
how essential it is to our economic 
life and how beneficial is its influ- 
ence upon our social system. 

I suggest that the time has come 
when we of the insurance industry 
should recognize a few fundamental 
facts, and build upon them a firm 
foundation for the relationships 
among ourselves and between us and 
the public which we serve if we are 
to have freedom to enlarge our use- 
fulness and to derive a reasonable 
profit therefrom. Let us review, 
briefly, certain of these facts and 
some other subjects we must con- 
sider in our efforts to remove in- 
ternal differences and achieve real 
unity. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Unity Is Essential—Continued 


Insurance Is Different 


1. The insurance business is dif- 
ferent in that it collects now from 
the many in exchange for promises 
to pay the few sometime later. Be- 
cause the cost of what we sell comes 
largely after the sale, the insurance 
business is peculiarly exposed to two 
dangers. One is the possible inability 
to discharge these future obligations 
either because premiums prove to 
be insufficient or because assets and 
reserves are dissipated by specula- 
tive investments. The other is that 
the growth of sound institutions may 
be stunted or stifled by unfair prac- 
tices or unsound rates used by ir- 
responsible competitors. These two 
dangers, coupled with the additional 
possibility that the public may be 
charged excessive rates, provide the 
proper basis for sound regulation of 
the insurance business in the public 
interest for stockholders, policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries, alike. 

















Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 


Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
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2. It must be acknowledged that 


insurance producers—both agents 
and brokers, are mainly independent 
business men and not merely crea- 
tures of big companies. The public 
must understand their status as the 
friend and counselor of the buyer 
of insurance. There is still a distinc- 
tion between an agent and a broker 
and I hope there may always be, 
for each has his own useful and im- 
portant function. But when we 
speak to the public or to its repre- 
sentatives, should we not make clear 
the fact that these are not company 
employed salesmen but independent 
business men who justify their ex- 
istence by competently serving their 
clients’ needs after the sale as well 
as before? 


Producers’ Compensation 


3. When the status of the insur- 
ance producer is recognized, his 
right to adequate compensation will 
be apparent and will not be so fre- 
quently the subject of unfair 
criticism, as has happened in the 
past. And we should as honestly 
and frankly also acknowledge that 
no insurance man should receive 
moneys he cannot earn. I refer to 
certain resident agency laws which 
require a sort of tribute even when 
the resident agent is in no position 
to earn the sums extracted by law, 
either from the company which ac- 
cepts the business or from the agent 
or broker whose duty and expense 
it is to perform the services the 
premium contemplates. I yield to no 
one in my interest in and sympathy 
for the local agents in many thou- 
sands of our communities whose op- 
portunities to serve and to earn have 
been limited by the nationalization of 
many important lines of business. 
But there are sounder ways of pro- 
viding adequate compensation for 
such agents than by the imposition 
of unfair and uneconomic legal re- 
quirements. In fact—and let us be 
realistic—very few such agents have 
benefited by such laws. We should, 
all of us—agents, brokers and com- 
pany people—work for the repeal 
of any state law which interferes 
with the right of private contract. 
I believe freedom to exercise that 
right will pay dollars to those who 
earn them and save dollars now 
paid to some who do not. 






















4. We should have reasonable 
and sound agency qualification lg 
where they are not already in fog 
but efforts should not be made 
deny to any honest and intellig 
citizen the opportunity to engage 
the insurance business. To the of 
that the public shall be better sery 
we should work to increase the f 
cilities for insurance education, 
ready greatly multiplied as compar 
with a few years ago. The edy 
cational program sponsored jointl 
by the National Association of In 
surance Agents and the Fire an 
Casualty Companies is already doi 
fine work in this field, as is a 
the American Institute for Prope 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc} 


Self-Analysis Important 


5. Lastly, let us not only be r 
istic and honest among oursel 
about past differences, but progr 
sive as well. Let us frankly 
fairly examine what we have dd 
and also consider what we have 
done and which, if done, would ¢@ 
hance our record of service to thi 
great nation and its people. Know 
ing that what hurts any single patt 
of our industry harms us all, [et 
us accept and act upon the principlel| 
that what benefits one helps all 9 
us, individually and collectivepy, 
Only in the spirit of giving as 
as taking with fairness to all dal 
believe we can find that union whieh 
we must have to meet the new tests 
the years will bring. 





You may think that in appealing] 
for unity in such a complex andj 
highly. individualized business as} 
ours, I am indulging in pipe drearts) 
Let me remind you that leaders off MAN 


the world are meeting in San Frat} fee, 
cisco, solemnly seeking to solve cdl- 
lectively far greater and more vital pened 


problems. With their example be} the nc 
fore us, should we shrink from the lon 
conferences, the compromises and the -_ 
adjustments that we must make tog Surge 
ensure the future welfare of out} lent cl 
business ? tof we 


We and millions more pray fof) fnanc 
the success of the labors of thosé} 
statesmen in San Francisco. Let ud ° 
then, take courage in the compara 
tive simplicity of our task and get 
on with the job! 


of me 


—From an address before thé 
Insurance Club of Futon 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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rs Ol) MANY A MAN recalls what took place 


+ran- . 
_ after the last war. The things that hap- 
 col- 


‘yital} pened to people and to business when 
> pe-} the noise of battle was stilled. 


Ao AE t these w 
dthe Important among these was an up- 
ce toy Surge of crime. Crime caused by vio- 
oul} lent changes wrought in the aftermath 
of war— psychological, physical and 
| 10%) financial changes imposed on the lives 
10S€ ° ° . 
t ud of men. And it was crime of all kinds 
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INFORMATIVE Maryland 
advertising, appearing in 
national magazines that 
reach American business- 
men, is helping Maryland 
agents and brokers to sell 
dishonesty insurance. 











LONG IS YOUR MEMORY? 


—including employee dishonesty. 

To meet the recurrence of like con- 
ditions after this war, The Maryland 
has a program that will be of interest 
to employers, large and small. It is a 
program of postwar security against 
employee dishonesty—and it is in 
operation right now. 


PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 


against Employee Dishonesty 


we VN 


This program protects a business 
from losses due to the dishonesty of 
any employee, no matter who he may 
be, no matter how long he has been 
employed. It is a surprisingly econom- 
ical program that can be put into 
effect immediately. Ask any of the 
10,000 Maryland agents or your own 
broker about it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


ARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS—BUSINESS WEEK 

















Announcing 


to brokers and agents 


General Liability 


Plate Glass 


INSURANCE FACILITIES 


Standard Rates + Standard Forms 
Standard Brokerage Commissions 


Profit Participation 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Affiliate of ATLANTIC Mutuat INsuRANCE COMPANY 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. HAnNoveR 2-7681 
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million dollar liability for its 

pilot or owner. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of Aviation Cas- 
ualty Insurance is the tremendous 
liability which can attach to the 
owner or operator of a plane, re- 
gardless of its size. An incident 
which occurred last September at 
the Cleveland Municipal Airport 
illustrates the sort of accident which 
might result in enormous claims be- 
ing made on the pilot of a small 
plane. 

The Cleveland Airport is a con- 
trolled flying field and all planes 
must secure permission before land- 
ing there. Clearance is given by 
radio to planes equipped with re- 
ceiving sets. Other planes are sup- 
posed to follow a certain traffic pat- 
tern and wait for a green light from 
the control tower before attempting 
to land on the runway. 


A $1500 Cub plane can cause a 


A Near Miss 


One afternoon the control tower 
had cleared an airliner and then an 
Army trainer on to the runway and 
had instructed them to taxi to the 
unloading station: With them out 
of the way, the tower man was giv- 
ing clearance to a couple of speedy 
P-40 fighter planes, when suddenly 


FOR JUNE, 1945 





by WILLIAM H. RODDA 
x * * 


he saw a small plane barge into the 
center of the traffic pattern without 
as much as a “by your leave.” The 
P-40s were coming down on to the 
small plane from above at about 
three times its speed and were al- 
most cutting into him when the 
tower man radioed the P-40s to pull 
up and go around again. One of 
them was so close that the propeller 
blast caught the light plane and sent 
it cartwheeling. 

The pilot crawled out of the 
wrecked aircraft, fortunate to be 
alive and also lucky he had not col- 
lided with other ships. Had this 
interloper come in three or four 
minutes earlier, he would have been 
under the airliner and could easily 
have caused it to crack up. The 
airliner was worth approximately 
$100,000, and if the pilot of the 
small plane had caused a crash, he 
might have found himself on the bad 
end of a property damage suit. In 
addition, the transport plane carried 
21 passengers and a crew of three. 
If all of them had been killed or 
seriously injured, the public liability 
suits could easily have aggregated 
close to one million dollars. 


In many respects, casualty insur- 
ance on airplanes parallels casualty 
insurance on automobiles. Both 
types of vehicles can cause (1) 
property damage, (2) injury or 
death to members of the public, and 
(3) injury or death to passengers. 
However, the ordinary handling of 
a plane is likely to result in more 
serious accidents than similar mis- 
haps in connection with an auto- 
mobile. 

Probably everyone, at one time 
or another, has had his automobile 
stuck in mud or snow. The natural 
thing to do is ask a neighbor, a 
passer-by or a passenger to assist 
in getting the car out of the hole. 
Injuries to the helper are infrequent 
in such cases, and the worst that 
would be expected might be a broken 
arm or leg, if the helper should slip 
under the wheel of the car during 
the operation. 


Airplane Propellers 


An accident last summer near 
Memphis, Tennessee, illustrates the 
seriousness of a similar situation 
involving an airplane. A _ cross- 
country pilot flying from New 
Castle, Indiana, to Dallas, Texas, 
was forced to land on a farm near 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Aviation Insurance—Continued 


Memphis to avoid a rain storm. The 
field was swampy in places and the 
plane came to a stop in a soft spot. 
When the weather had cleared and 
it was possible for the pilot to go 
on, he asked a neighbor to assist in 
getting the plane out of the soggy 
part of the field. The pilot was in 


Fire Ring 
The time and strength required 


for a 19th Century fire alarm 
contributed to many costly losses. 


THE 


INSU 





the cockpit, with the engine idling, 
when he heard a dull thud and 
looked to find that his helper had 
been struck by the whirling propel- 
ler. The man’s shoulder had been 
cut open as if by a giant meat 
cleaver. A propeller will crush a 
man’s skull like an eggshell and most 
accidents from this cause are fatal. 
Airplane propellers are practically 


EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


As today’s electrical fire 
alarm has replaced the village 
fire ring . . . so modern in- 
surance practice differs widely 
from procedure of yesterday. 
The Caledonian for 140 years 
has grown with the times... 
and its fire insurance policies 
reflect the experience of al- 
most a century and a half. 


ALEDONIAN 


RANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices 


+ Hartford, Connecticut 
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invisible when operating and forn 
one of the frequent causes of ac 
cidents in connection with aircraft 
operation. The automobile does not 
have any comparable counterpart 
which can injure or kill while the 
vehicle is standing still. 


Responsibility More Absolute 
The liability of an airplane owner 


or pilot is likely to be more nearly 
absolute than the comparable re. 





sponsibility of a private automobile 
driver. Several states have laws 
which make the airplane operator’s 
liability almost complete for any 
damage or injury which may occur 
as a result of operation of the plane. 
The responsibility of a scheduled 
airline exceeds that of a private flier 
and is at least as great as that of 
a railroad. One case illustrates the 
extreme lengths to which this liabil- 
ity can go. In February of 1943, a 
scheduled airliner took off from Bur- 
bank, California, with 12 passengers 
and a crew of three. While near 
Palm Springs, the airliner was | 
struck by an Army bomber and 
crashed, killing all the passengers 
and the crew. Testimony at the 
Civil Aeronautics Board inquiry in- 
dicated that the pilot of the Army | 
bomber was attempting to signal | 
the co-pilot of the airliner, who was | 
an acquaintance. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Accident Report in- 
dicated that the flight of the trans- 
port was in accord with the Civil 
Air Regulations. There was no evi- 
dence that the airline pilot had any 


knowledge of the Army pilot’s in- | 


tention of flying close to the air- 
liner to signal the co-pilot, neither 
was there any evidence that the co- 
pilot had agreed to any arrangement 
which would have violated either 
the Civil Air Regulations or good 
practice. 

In spite of this finding of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and of compa- | 
rable testimony during the trial, the 
airline was held liable for damages | 
in excess of $50,000 for the death 
of one of the passengers. It is pre- 
sumed that claims from relatives 
of other passengers were settled out 
of court as a result of the verdict 
returned for the heirs of this one 
passenger. Here is a case where the 
airline had taken every conceivable 
precaution, but a finding of liability 
apparently was based on the narrow 

(Continued on page 66) 
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agent can afford to neglect! 
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F. & G. Fire Corporation, this new book illustrates each 
hazard with a striking photograph . . . explains each cover- 
age in a single concise, simply-worded sentence. Reading it, 
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| and all requests for copies of the audit will be sent to our 
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Toiling slaves hewed and 
wrought by hand... life was 
cheap ... and the idea of insur- 
ance would have been beyond 
understanding. 


Today ... with effective tools in 
the hands of skilled workmen... 
all well protected by insurance 
. .. construction crews perform 
near-miracles in comparison 
with the labors of ancient 
builders. 


Central Surety, operating 
through agents in all states of 
the Nation, is closely linked to 
accelerated progress coming 
through the ages. 
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NY current discussion of go 
Aces regulation of insur- 

ance must start with a consid- 
eration of the results of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association and the Polish 
National Alliance cases. The one 
clear-cut and probably permanent 
result is that, under our system of 
law, insurance is now subject to 
federal regulation because it is inter- 
state commerce or affects interstate 
commerce. The justices agreed fully 
on that point (for the one reason or 
the other)—they disagreed only on 
whether the 50-year-old Sherman 
Act should be held to apply to in- 
surance. 

These decisions astonished and 
shocked a considerable group of 
insurance men, though students of 
the law both in and outside the busi- 
ness had prophesied that the Court 
would declare insurance to be inter- 
state commerce, if a federal question 
were squarely presented. There was 
immediate scurrying to undo the 
harm, accompanied by fervor for 
preserving state regulation, which 
overnight acquired tremendous vir- 
tue. The first practical step was the 
introduction of the Bailey-Van Nuys 
bill into Congress, a series of hear- 
ings on this and the similar House 
bill whose published and unpublished 
proceedings are very revealing, and 
passage of the House bill. The Sen- 
ate failed to pass any bill. 


Public Law 15 


The activities of the backers of 
these bills having proved abortive, 
a committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
attacked the problem and, with the 
help of representatives of all 
branches of the insurance business, 
produced a statesmanlike bill. This 
bill was recommended to Congress 
and was in considerable part the basis 
of Public Law 15—79th Congress. 
This law subjects insurance to reg- 
ulation and taxation by the several 
States, insofar as it is within the 


FOR JUNE, 1945 


by RALPH H. BLA 
School of Business, Columbia U 


power of Congress to do so, with 
one outstanding exception, that the 
Sherman Act is still applicable to 
“any agreement to boycott, coerce, or 
intimidate, or act of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation.” 

Three acts of Congress, the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act will 
be applicable to the business of in- 





surance after January 1, 1948 to 
the extent that it is not regulated 
by state law. These acts and the 


Robinson-Patman  Antidiscrimina- 
tion Act are declared to be inapplica- 
ble until that date, after which this 
last act may also become applicable 
regardless of state laws. 

“The immediate effects [of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters] de- 
cision . . . were (1) to subject in- 
surance to existing federal laws 
















regulating interstate commé 
to subject insurance to such federd 
laws as Congress might thereafter 
see fit to enact, and (3) to throw 
into the realm of uncertainty every 
state regulatory and tax law.”* I 
do not propose to discuss further 
the implications of this new situa- 
tion. That job has been done so 
admirably in the paper just cited 
that I should do little more than 
repeat Judge Sawyer’s points. 


Underlying Principles 


It seems rather in order to con- 
sider what principles should guide 
the formulation and administration 
of governmental regulation of in- 
surance, whether state or ,federal, 
and by implication to sugg¢st what 
sort of state regulation might well 
be accepted by Congress as satisfac- 
tory. The states have an opportunity 
and a mandate to overhaul their reg- 
ulative law and machinery in the 
interest of fairness, efficiency, and 
uniformity. If they fail, they face 
the prospect of appeals to the fed- 
eral courts and to Congress which 
may not go unanswered. The surest 
road to failure lies through attempts 
to give undue advantage to their 
own citizens and corporations and 
lack of will to face and act on the 
acute questions which are now pre- 
sented. In equal degree, insurance 
men must realize that their long-run 
interest is in finding sound solutions 
for these questions in the light of 
the “public interest” with which in- 
surance is said to be affected. 

1 Sawyer, E. W., Insurance as Commerce, 


> oe Management Association, March 21, 
194 


(Continued on the next page) 





Governmental Regulation—Cont. 


At best, there will be a great num- 
ber of disputes, many of which will 
find their way to the courts. Suitors 
will seek to determine relative state 
and federal jurisdictions, to seek re- 
lief from alleged discrimination 
against interstate commerce, and, if 
the moratorium is not extended, to 
apply the Sherman Act and other 
federal laws to areas not covered 
by state regulation. Witness cases 
that have already been heard, an 
Arizona insurance corporation seek- 
ing to do business in California with- 
out conforming to the rules of that 
state; a foreign insurance company 
successfully attacking the resident- 
agent law of Idaho; insurance com- 
panies refusing to pay discrimina- 
tory state taxes ; the Georgia railroad 
case which may serve as a precedent 
for similar insurance suits. These 
are only examples. 


First Aim of Regulation 


Solvency is properly the first aim 
of regulation. Statutory standards 
of investment and financial condi- 
tion and administrative examinations 
have become. reasonably uniform 
and effective. Prompt and economi- 
cal liquidation and_ rehabilitation 
have conserved the property of 
many insolvent or tottering institu- 
tions in the interest of policyholders, 
creditors, and owners. The expense 
of these proceedings is, in many 
cases, probably unduly high, but es- 
sentially the work is well done. 

Current discussion is largely con- 
cerned with regulation of rates and 
rate making—the South-Eastern 
Underwriters case had to do largely 
with the right of carriers to make 
and enforce rates in concert. If the 
Sherman Act is to be applied to in- 
surance, it will mean the end of 
cooperative rate making. Since such 
rate making is generally regarded 
as essential in most lines of insur- 
ance, efforts are being made to se- 
cure the enactment of laws which 
will be agreeable to Congress and 
which remove the discriminatory 

ractices now made possible by var- 
lations between the laws of the 
various states. 

These variations run all the way 
from state rate making, as under 
the Massachusetts Automobile Lia- 
bility Security Law, to complete 
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freedom of insurance carriers to 
make and apply rates as they choose. 
They have led to practical nullifica- 
tion of rate regulatory laws in the 
case of risks having operations in 
states with such laws and also in 
states without rate regulation. Nor 
is rate regulation uniform as_ be- 
tween lines of insurance in the same 
state. An insurance carrier may be 
obliged to conform to state-approved 
rates for, say, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and free to cut bodily- 
injury liability rates to the bone... 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


HAIRMAN Harrington convened the 

sub-committee on federal legislation of 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on May II in New York City at 
which all segments of the insurance industry 
were invited to present their views. In a 
brief report signed by the committee, it was 
indicated that some phases of the problem, 
such as the effect of the application of the 
Clayton Act, required further legal research. 
On the subject of rate regulation, the com- 
mittee felt that there were well-defined 
patterns available based upon the actual 
experience of a number of states which 
could be used as a foundation for the draft- 
ing of rate regulatory statutes at this time. 
Arrangements were made to establish liaison 
between the various committees representing 
practically every segment of the business 
engaged in studying various aspects of the 
problems whereby legal briefs and memo- 
randa be interchanged. It was stated that 
a substantial portion of the work could be 
accomplished by October 15, 1945 and that 
interim reports will be made. 

The sub-committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Charles F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, includes Commissioners Newell R. 
Johnson of Minnesota, Edward L. Scheufler 
of Missouri, James M. McCormack of Ten- 
nessee, Robert E. Dineen of New York and: 


J. Edwin Larson of Florida. . 


It seems evident that, if the three 
federal laws are not to apply to 
rates and rate making after January 
1, 1948 the states will have to enact 
effective regulatory legislation. Us- 
ing this field of regulation as an ex- 
ample, it is particularly appropriate 
at this time to ask what principles 
should guide law makers and state 
officials in framing legislation, in 


1 Insurance commissioners are elected in only 
about 11 states. 





appointing administrators,’ and in 
administering the laws. The prime 
purpose of all rate (or other) regu- 
lation is protection of the buyer of 
insurance, and through him, of the 
general public who pay his costs. 
Hence, the generally accepted for- 
mula that rates shall be adequate, 
reasonable, and not unfairly dis- 
criminatory. They should be ade- 
quate, so that a well managed in- 
surer may have sufficient income to 
furnish sound insurance, to meet its} 
obligations to policyholders and} 
others. They should be reasonable 
so that insurers may collect no more 


than is necessary to meet these ob- 


ligations and develop insurance pro- 
tection and service in the interest of | 
policyholders. And I would change 
the third term of the formula and 
say that rates should discriminate | 
fairly between risks and between 
carriers. 


Regulatory Statutes 


The statute should concern itself 


primarily with principles—the for- | 


mula just recited is basic. It should 
give the commissioner power to re- 
quire the use of sound, uniform, and 
revealing statistical plans for the 
accumulation of experience. He 
should have access to every step of 
the rate-making process. Proposed 
rates and pertinent experience 
should be filed with him for approval 
or disapproval, approval being as- 
sumed after a stated period without 
official action. He should have 
authority to order revision of rates 
on his own initiation or on petition 
of any party in interest. He should 
be required to file a detailed state- 
ment of ‘his reasons for disapproval 
or revision. He should have power 
to enforce observance of rates. Right 
of appeal to the courts should be 
preserved. 


“The statutes which the tribunal 
[commissioner] administers should 
be well, simply, and carefully 
framed, but the personnel which 
does the administering is more im- 
portant than the wording of the 
statute. Good men can produce bet- 
ter results with a poor law than poor 
men can produce with a good law.” 
That statement is quoted from the 
“credo”? of Joseph B. Eastman, 

2 American Bar Association Journal, May, 
1944, pp. 266-7. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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$20 People Were Robbed 555 Automobiles Were Stolen 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, in its latest bulletin of Uni- 
form Crime Reports, states that in 1944, during each day, 2,176 larcenies 
were perpetrated, 749 homes or places of business were burglarized, 
555 automobiles were stolen, 120 persons were robbed. 

The FBI bulletin further reveals that thefts involving property, 
‘valued at $50 or more increased 22.9 per cent in 1944 over 1943 and that 
the number of burglaries also increased. The average value of property, 
stolen increased 19.6 per cent for robbery, 30.6 per cent for burglary 
and 17.0 per cent for larceny. And note this: Only 24.1 per cent_of 
the property stolen was recovered. 


What more convincing evidence of _the need for_Insurance! 
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ITH the possible exception 
} W: post-war planning the re- 


habilitation of Veterans has 
probably received more publicity 
than almost any other current sub- 
ject. It may sound like a very com- 
plicated problem, but it is one of 
those things which America will 
take in stride and accomplish as she 
did the change from Peace to War. 
We did many things at that time 
which seemed impossible. It wasn’t 
too difficult for the average man to 
become adjusted to military life; so 
now that we have had better than 
three years of planning, it shouldn’t 
be too difficult for Servicemen to 
find their place in peace-time pur- 
suits, if our plans are thoroughly 
worked out in advance. 


Practical Viewpoint 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to deal with the 10% who will have 
to be rehabilitated—the special cases 
which should be handled individually 
by doctors and psychiatrists—but the 
90% who will come back and fit into 
civilian life like a “foot in a new 
shoe.” True, there will have to be 
slight adjustments by both the em- 
ployer and the employee, but not so 
drastic as when he was drafted into 
military service— where everyone 
had to fit into one pattern. 


Let’s not make any elaborate plans’ 


for G.I. Joe before we see how 
many of these men we will have to 
fit into these plans. Remember, the 
Veteran is doing the fitting. Per- 
haps he has some plans of his own. 
So let’s look at this subject from a 
practical standpoint and ask our- 
selves these questions : 

1. As advisable as it seems today, 
should we expect or want a majority 
of veterans in our organization ? 

2. After VE-Day will we see a 
mass demobilization ? 

3. Will we see as many mental 
cases among the returned Service- 
men as we are led to believe? 

4. Instead of hiring all the Veter- 
ans possible, shouldn’t we concen- 
trate on the right placement of the 
ones we do hir ? 


FOR JUNE, 1945 


G. 


With the restrictions placed on 
employment, it seems advisable to 
hire as many Veterans as possible, 
both from the patriotic and selfish 
standpoint. Employers feel that 
Veterans have sacrificed a lot to go 
into the Service and should be shown 
every consideration. Then, these 
men are not subject to employment 
restrictions placed on civilian em- 
ployees. Today our fighting force is 
at its peak of twelve millien men, 
which are twelve million of the most 
employable men from the labor 
market. Naturally, every employer 
would like to have as many of these 
men as possible, and every employer 
is making attractive offers to them. 


Destination 


Let’s see where these twelve mil- 
lion men will go in the post-war 
period. 

Our military leaders tell us that 
we will have to have a larger stand- 
ing Army than ever before if we 
are to maintain our place with the 
other leading nations. Figures all 
the way from our _peace-time 
strength of well under a million to 
three million men will be required 
for this Army. It would be safe to 
assume that two million men would 
be needed. 

While our factories are employing 
seventeen million today, many of 
these are women and retired people 
who have been recruited on a pa- 
triotic basis and will return to their 
homes and retirement when the war 
is over. With the need for things 
we have done without for the last 
four years, industry is surely going 
to attract at least a million Veterans. 
One in every five men in the Armed 






Ge 
ame 


by GUY FERGASON 


Fergason Personnel, Chicago, Illinois 


Forces came from industry. There 
is also the sales force that kept in- 
dustry going which has been cut 
down from eight million in peace 
times to three million. While sales 
will be easy in the period immedi- 
ately after the war, nevertheless this 
will not be a permanent condition 
and many of the companies have 
their plans already set to go. Even 
if we don’t have a sales force as big 
as in peace-time, there will be a lot 
of opportunities in the sales field. 
Insurance companies have found it 
is better to have fewer good sales- 
men than several mediocre salesmen. 


Bill of Rights 


The advantages offered by the 
G.I. Bill of Rights which assists 
Veterans in completing their educa- 
tion, buying a farm, or starting a 
small business, is going to attract a 
lot of Veterans from the labor mar- 
ket. A tour up and down the Main 
Street of any city or town in the 
Country will reveal untold possibili- 
ties for men to start retail stores. 
Look at the gas stations that are 
boarded up and the countless stores 
with “For Rent” signs just waiting 
for someone to open them up again. 
Many new industries were born dur- 
ing the war and there will be opnor- 
tunities for men with limited capi- 
tal. Services such as laundries and 
dry cleaners will claim their share 
of the Veterans; and our automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and oil burners 
will need thousands of men to keep 
them in repair. Then, how about the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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G.|. Joe—Continued 


men who came from the farms. They 
have “seen the world” and will be 
glad to go back on the farm. 

For some time I have asked large 
and small employers of insurance 
personnel what percentage of the 
men who left to serve in World War 
[ returned to their former positions 
after the war. The answers varied 
all the way from “None to 20%.” 
The Government has estimated that 
10% of the Veterans from this war 


will return to their former jobs. In- 
asmuch as a majority of insurance 
personnel is recruited from schools 
and colleges, it would be reasonable 
to assume that the former office boy 
and junior clerk has learned other 
things and would at least like to try 
them. 

For these reasons, insurance em- 
ployers might well concentrate most 
effectively now on plans for the per- 
manent placement of the right num- 
ber of Veterans in the right job. 
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easily maintained its soundness. 


with continued assurance. 


of its policyholders. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 





REMEMBER THIS? 


In September 1940 England began receiving heavy poundings at the hand 
of the enemy. The Royal Exchange then published this advertisement— 


We Take Our Stand! 


tn almost two-and-a-quarter centuries the Royal Exchange has 
weathered the test of time and security. 

conflict is no crisis in the strength of this great institution which has 
passed through many strenuous periods of war and depression, yet 


Loyal to the interests of its agents and insureds the Royal Exchange 
will continue always to maintain its excellent record for rendering the 
utmost in Security and Service—come what may! 


On this our 225th anniversary year we turn from the past with satis- 
faction in our proven unshaken stability . . 
We thank our friends for their faith and 
loyalty during the severity of a test which now convinces all, more 
than ever, of the incincibility of our age old institution which, un- 
affected by the ravages of war, remains secure to safeguard the interests 
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Royval Exchange Group 


RoyaL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT Fire INSURANCE Co. 
THe STaTE AssURANCE Company, Ltp. 
Car AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., LTD. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN ALLIED COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The present European 


. and look to the future 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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Almost every day I am asked j 
I have seen any returned Service 
men. Many people feel that as sooy 
as victory in Europe is won ther 
will be a mass demobilization. This 
is the farthest from the thoughts of 
the military leaders, and they ar 
running this war. It is estimated 
that it will be necessary to maintain} 
an Army of Occupation for som: 
time after the war, if not perma 
nently. Then those who are no 
needed for this service will be sert 
to the Pacific Theatre where experi. | 
enced fighting men are urgently 
needed on a much larger battle 
front. 





Mustering Out 


You might ask, “Why not dis. 
charge many of the men in training 
in the United States?” They could 
be, but the War Department has al. 
ready announced that priority in dis. 
charge will be based on the individ. | 
ual’s length of service, overseas serv- 
ice, combat credit, and parenthoo¢ 
credit. And, they go further to state 
that, “No man in a unit that remains 
in Service can become surplus until } 
a qualified replacement is available.” 
So, that precludes any possibility of 
a wholesale discharge of men in 
camps. 


At the present, it looks as if the 
European War would be over by 
early Summer. If this is true, dis- 
charges will probably not reach two 
hundred thousand a month any 
month this year because there were } 
few months in the peak induction | 
period where the inductions were 
two hundred thousand a month or 
better. 


But just for the sake of argument, 
let’s assume that they do discharge 
two hundred thousand a month (the 
present rate as of May Ist is about | 
fifty thousand a month). If we 
break this down, you have a daily 
discharge of 6,500 men and divide 
this into some 500 odd cities in the | 
Country with a population of twenty 
thousand or more, you have a dozen 
veterans a day per city. At this rate 
it is a bit difficult to find them. 


Here is another way of looking 
at it. Suppose, for example, you 
were a big employer and lost ten 
men in a month in which the induc- 
tions were two hundred thousand a 

(Continued on page 56) | 
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NE SHOT SALES 


by JOHN H. EGLOF 





Supervisor, Agency Field Service, The Travelers 


HY will an agent write a 
$1,000 Life policy on a man, 
and never go back to solicit 
for additional insurance, al- 


him 
though that man may buy $50,000 


or $100,000 from other agents 
within the ten or fifteen years fol- 
lowing the purchase of his first pol- 
icy? 
Why will an agent sell a man 
an Automobile policy for standard 
limits and fail to follow up that 
new policyholder for Medical Pay- 
ments, increased limits, Burglary, 
Liability, Accident, Life and other 
lines of insurance he needs? 

Why will an agent write a $1,000 
Fire policy on a man’s personal 
possessions and continue to renew 
that policy for the same amount for 
20 or 30 years, in spite of the fact 
that the value of that man’s personal 
possessions may have increased to 
$5,000, $10,000 or more in that 
time ? 


r? 


Hardest Part of Selling 


These are questions that puzzle 
nearly everyone who has anything to 
do with sales promotion work in 
the insurance business. We know 
that the hardest part of insurance 
selling is converting a stranger into 
a policyholder—establishing that 
bond of confidence between buyer 
and seller that must be created be- 
fore one man will entrust another 
with an important business trans- 
action involving a substantial sum 
of money. We know that once that 
bond of confidence has been estab- 
lished an agent can go back to that 
new policyholder and sell him new 
insurance in other lines or additional 
insurance in the original line in much 
less time and usually write much 
less selling effort than it took to 
make the first sale. 





FOR JUNE, 1945 


Why doesn’t every agent take ad- 
vantage of the fact that the second 
sale comes easier than the first, and 
the third easier than the second? 
After an agent has invested all the 
time and energy that it takes to con- 
vert a prospect into a policyholder, 
how can he afford to ignore the ad- 
ditional business that can usually be 
obtained at much less trouble from 


? 


that man: 





Recently I have come to the con- 
clusion that the answer to this ques- 


tion is very simple. It is: wrong 
mental attitude on the part of the 
agent and lack of confidence in the 
value of his own services. I believe 
that the agent, who writes a man 
for one small policy on one line, 
and never goes back to write the ad- 
ditional business or other lines that 
easily could be sold to that man, 
feels, consciously or sub-consciously, 
that that man has done him a favor 
in buying a policy from him. He is 
not thoroughly sold on the value of 


his own services. (In cases where 
the agent makes no attempt to fit 
the insurance to his prospect’s needs, 
but merely sells him a policy, he 
may have reason to question the 
value of his services.) He seems 
to think that the buyer, by giving 
him the opportunity to earn a small 
commission has done more for him 
than the insurance he has placed 
may do for the buyer. The fact that 
this insurance may spare the buyer 
a loss hundreds of times larger than 
the commission he receives does not 
seem to enter his calculations. 


Value of Insurance 


If you feel that a man has done 
you a favor, naturally you hesi- 
tate to go back and ask him to do 
you another. It is just as if you bor- 
rowed five dollars from a man; you 
wouldn’t want to go back in a 
month or so and ask him for another 
loan. But when you sell a man a 
line of insurance he needs, he’s not 
doing you a favor in buying it from 
you. You are doing far more for 
him in calling his attention to his 
ned for protection than he’s doing 
for you. If he has a loss, he may 
receive in payment from the com- 
pany anywhere up to five hundred 
times the amount you earn as com- 
mission on the sale. 


Trend Is Favorable 


Judging from my observations I 
would say that there are far fewer 
men in the insurance business today 
who operate on this “one sale to a 
customer” basis than there were two 
or three decades ago. Most of the 
men who are in the business today 
are fully sold on the value of their 
services to the buyer. They have 

(Continued on the next page) 
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One Shot Sales—Continued 


spent time, money and energy learn- 
ing all they can about the insurance 
business so that they can serve their 
clients more intelligently and more 
efficiently. They know how impor- 
tant the various lines of insurance 
are. And they also know that very 


few men will buy the insurance 
protection they need, unless they are 
convinced of that need by an agent. 
They have seen insurance in action. 
Claims paid under policies they have 
written have demonstrated to them 
that the claim payments are of far 
greater importance to the insurance 
buyer than the commissions received 





Your wartime ally 








Today with lack of manpower, gas and tire rationing and other 
wartime restrictions, the use of the various forms of advertising 
—and particularly direct mail—will enable you to multiply your 
selling efforts, help you increase your premium volume. 


Standard advertising helps include sales-making folders, blotters 
and inserts on all types of casualty and bonding coverages, win- 
dow posters, mailing cards, sales letter suggestions, local adver- 
tising ideas, advertising signs, and other helpful sales aids. 
This effective promotion material is completely described in our 
advertising catalog. Any Standard field office will gladly supply 
a copy or write to the home office at Detroit. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST CASUALTY & BONDING COMPANIES 


and its Fire and Marine affiliate PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 














from the sale of the policy are to the 
seller. 

There was a time when men who 
failed to make good in other lines 
of work gravitated into the insur- 
ance business. In my opinion, these 
were the men responsible for most 
of the “one shot” sales. They lacked 
confidence in themselves before they 
entered the insurance business. They 
probably wouldn't have failed in 
their former occupations, if they 
hadn’t. They failed to gain con- 
fidence in themselves after entering 
the insurance business. They had 
an acute need for every dollar they | 
could get in commissions. Naturally 
they thought that the man who en- | 
abled them to earn a commission 
was doing them a favor. 


On the Way Out 





— ad 


It wouldn't surprise me to see 
this “one shot” system of salesman- 
ship gradually disappear from the 
insurance business in the next few 
decades. The new men who are 
coming in to the business today are 
not men who have failed at every 
other type of job they have tried. 
Many of them are men who have 
quit jobs paying substantial salaries 
because they liked the idea of inde- 
pendence and saw far greater op- 
portunities in the insurance business. 
Many of these new men are attend- 
ing our Home Office Schools before 
starting active solicitation and are 
getting a sound working knowledge 
of the business. Such a man knows } 
that it takes brains and energy to} 
learn how the various lines of in- 
surance can serve his prospects. He } 
doesn’t hesitate to. go back to the } 
man to whom he has sold one line | 
of insurance for fear the prospect 
will think he’s riding a willing horse 
to death. He uses every opportunity | 
to bring the forms and amounts of 
insurance he needs to the attention } 
of each of his clients with the idea | 
in mind of converting him into an | 
all-line, life-time client who will re- } 
gard him as “my insurance man.” 

—The Travelers Protectiot | 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Opportunity for ex-service man who want: | 
to live in Southwest and handle fire anc 
casualty insurance, rentals, real estate sale: 
and loans. No capital required. Apply C-72 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, Nev | 
York 7, New York. } 
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BANK AND AGENT 
AUTO PLAN 


HE “Bank and Agent Auto 
Tie” was selected as the official 
designation for the joint arrange- 
ment between banks and insurance 
agents for their activities in the 
financing of installment automobile 
buying in the postwar period. This 
name was adopted at a meeting of 
company officials, representatives of 
the American Bankers Association 
and special committees of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference and 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


Special Trademark 


Realizing the importance of hav- 
ing such a common designation be- 
hind which the full force and effect 
of all promotional activities can be 
concentrated, it was strongly urged 
that this name be adopted by all 
companies, banks and agents in their 
individual efforts. The designing of 
a special trademark embodying this 
name for the use of companies, 
banks and agents was also recom- 
mended and a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Ralph 
W. Smiley, superintendent of pub- 
licity of the Royal Liverpool Group 
and president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference was appointed 
to proceed with this project im- 
mediately. 


COLRIDGE NAMED 
AGENTS' SECRETARY 


RESIDENT W. Ray Thomas of 

the National Association of In- 
surance Agents announces that the 
executive committee of that organi- 
zation has just concluded arrange- 
ments with Frank C. Colridge of 
Oakland, California, to succeed 
Judge B. Miller as secretary of the 
association, effective July 1. Mr. 
Colridge has been for a number of 
years the executive secretary of the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, the largest affiliated state 
unit. Mr. Miller has been secretary 
of the National Association since 


| November 1, 1942 and for several 


years prior thereto an assistant sec- 
retary. 


FOR JUNE, 1945 


wywywww 





BARBOUR TO RE-ENTER - erpeea 
PUBLIC RELATIONS } FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEER 

OBERT L. BARBOUR, vice wanted by large Eastern corporation. 
teen ie of The Underwriter [f Graduate engineer, experienced in 
Printing and Publishing Company, } fire insurance inspections for preven- 
publishers of The Weekly Under- } tion and rating; home office experi- 
writer, has resigned effective June 8 {f ence also desirable; age 30 to 40. 
to become associated with G. Munro |} State age, aducation, prior business 
Hubbard, public relations counsel. $ connections, salary expected, and 
Prior to joining the publishing firm other qualifications. Box 73C, Alfred 
Mr. Barbour was public relations |} M. Best Company, 75 Fulton Street, 
assistant for The Mutual Life In- |} New York 7, N. Y. 
surance Company of New York. See en 























Policies Corrected 
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Without Erasing 


To insure perfect policies or letters, even though erasures or 
corrections are necessary, use the smudge-proof 


* 
Del-e-tape 
Eradicable Typewriter Ribbons 


Insurance Companies and their Agents throughout the country have been 
using these ribbons and eradicators for years and have found them econom- 
ical and indispensable. Try ao trial order at our risk today using coupon 
below. 

* Trade Mark. 

















“All-in-One” Cancellation Chart 


An up-to-date Chart showing elapsed time, pro-rata decimals, short rate 
percentages fer all states, earned and returned premium on fire and casu- 
alty policies for one, three and five years. Limited supply, order now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


AETNA PRODUCTS CO. 

202 East 44th Street, 

New York 17, New York. 
Enter our TRIAL ORDER which we may use for thirty days; if we are not more 

than satisfied, we may return to you without obligation. 

Del-e-tape ribbons @ $1.25 each 

Dozen Del-e-tape ribbons @ $12.00 

Del-e-tape Eradicators for the above @ 50 cents each 

— "All-in-One" Cancellation Charts @ 3 for $1.00 
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FIRE INSURANCE RATES—Continued 


few, will break down and the companies will have no 
other course but to seek relief through federal control. 
State regulation of insurance is on trial and unless the 
states can work out some equitable system among them 
under which insurance rates are reasonable and, in the 
aggregate, adequate, state regulation of insurance will 
surely fall. 


Outlook for 1945 Unfavorable 


The seriousness of the situation lies not so much in 
the experience of 1943 and 1944 but in the outlook 
for 1945 and following years. So far the rising trend 
of fire losses has not been stopped as April, 1945, was 
the thirteenth consecutive month to show an increase 
and brought the total fire losses for the first four 
months of the year nearly 10% above the corresponding 
period of 1944. Furthermore, the full effect of recent 
rate cuts has not yet been felt due to the lag of ex- 
perience behind rates. Not only must policyholders, 
agents, inspectors and underwriters cooperate to reduce 
the high fire losses, but they must see that adequate 
coverage is maintained to cover rising costs. Under 
present conditions current rates, in the aggregate, are 
inadequate. Even should an emergency rate increase 
be instituted at once, there remain the many term poli- 
cies on which rate adjustments could not be made until 
policy expiration, except through the expensive process 
of cancellation and rewriting. 





New YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1832 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 

RE OB ica yards a tne: ards os Gis we aR a GSE ae eo IR > Se eR Se $ 716,165.69 
Se Oe ee ee Pe rere eee ee ce 2,472,356.87 
icra a Oct Le dation we uate tos corm cal Bee 4,196,996.87 
EE ae ne ee Tree cere ee” 16,000.00 
PMs (Ge PUREE PUOOINEINO . 5.5 nce cc ce cc ecesasecsauceece 267,686.98 
a acacia gts ib 6 wl hw Ne Ue a aL 37,713.29 
I ee a ig aren ICN gfe ia fa a Cu, ts wid ‘wre sowarae ds ge 21,271.37 

$7,728,191.07 

LIABILITIES } 

nes ne: Mn, RINE 5 5k ek 6 5s en owe oe oad 8 8 wee Se $3,542,321.36 
EAI EEN ee nes Oy PL res Tee ee ee 485,225.28 
rr cee a POR foc sc 4 ack swe os. aw dee oe ewe eee 109,948.43 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Bonds and stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Com- 
If actual December 31, 1944 market quotations of bonds and stocks had been 
used the assets would be $8,043,117.17 and the policyholders surplus $3,905,622.10. Securi- 
ties carried at $522,455.17 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 


92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


missioners. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


Fire Ins. Co. of Northampton Cointy............. Easton, Pa. 
Freystown Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............. York, Pa. 
Hartley Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ................ York, Pa. 
Manatawney Mutual Insurance Co. ............. Reading, Pa. 


Mutual Ins. Co. of Berks County .............. Reading, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .............. York, Pa, 
Stuyvesant Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co. ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Windsor Mutual Assistance & Fire Ins. Co. ....Hamburg, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Licensed 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co. ............... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 








Licensed 
Central Surety Fire Corporation............ Kansas City, Mo 
Resolute Fire Insurance Company........... Providence, R. I i 
TENNESSEE 
Licensed ; 
Central Surety Fire Corporation ........... Kansas City, Mo. 
WASHINGTON 
New Reciprocal 
Mayflower Inter-Insurance Exchange .......... Seattle, Wash. 
Licensed 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company ....... New York, N. Y. 
Centennial Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y, 
Mid States Insurance Company ...............-. Chicago, III. 
Washington Assurance Corp. of N. Y....... New York, N. Y. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
World Insurance Company .......<..0cccsccecccees Omaha, Neb. | 
WISCONSIN ; 
Licensed | 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company ........ Philadelphia, Pa. | 
WYOMING 
Withdrew 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. ....London, England j 
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$1,000,000.00 
2,590,696.00 





3,590,696.00 
$7,728,191.07 
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STOCK FIRE PREMIUMS WRITTEN BY LINES 
mn, Pa, 
- Se (Last 000 omitted) 
a Total Net 
ia, Pa. Premiums Per Motor Per Ocean Per Inland Per 
k, Pa. Year Written Fire Cent Vehicle Cent Marine Cent Marine Cent 
Ss | eee $1,138,878 $621,466 54.57 $142,237. 12.49 $129,500 11.37 $96,865 8.51 
S, Pad 203.............. 1,043,835 583,334 55.88 132,797 12.72 120,644 11.56 81,696 7.83 
a oe 1,128,360 545,675 48.36 144,513 12.81 250,180 22.17 70,199 6.22 
be PAE Bas wc ses ieee sie 1,051,526 508,476 48.36 275,498 26.20 113,402 10.78 61,197 5.82 
re 917,291 467,340 50.95 236,013 25.73 85,786 9.35 52,861 5.76 
—M Rs chase serorccahe ord 799,834 448,225 56.04 191,678 23.97 47,965 6.00 46,161 5.77 
a 1 ore 750,961 458,393 61.01 148,913 19.86 36,211 4.82 44,367 5.91 
“ahaa t SO ree 802,847 473,022 58.92 185,932 23.16 38,441 4.79 44,997 5.61 
nee 735,987 461,182 62.66 152,961 20.79 34,907 4.74 38,361 5.21 
a Of See 685,672 472,636 68.93 99,745 14.55 32,446 4.73 33,673 4.91 
icc sais tee ee iss 663,355 473,358 71.36 78,256 11.80 33,743 5.09 31,635 4.77 
Wait GE, 5. iceceasess. 614,600 452,658 73.68 64,341 . 10.47 30,359 4.94 28,558 4.64 
— BE Nicccectswaw a 676,766 500,581 74.01 74,908 11.06 28,948 4.27 31,423 4.64 
- Lt eres 795,295 566,909 71.30 97,449 12.26 35,558 4.47 44,877 5.64 
o Te SSS 909,551 644,733 70.90 108,811 11.96 42,444 4.66 49,833 5.48 
ED Ws bins csiereisons:s 1,008,830 723,199 71.70 120,639 11.96 46,411 4.60 49,679 4.92 
_ eer 974,227 700,414 71.91 113,198 11.62 43,749 4.49 45,656 4.68 
Neb Se cee 966,453 705,765 73.05 108,774 11.25 41,239 4.27 42,618 4.41 
) OO Oo scciciaaunainn 983,793 731,508 74.39 110,156 11.19 41,315 4.19 37,634 3.82 
eee 933,798 698,703 74.85 95,755 10.25 42,647 4.56 32,507 3.48 
S. (| — jee 858,476 652,258 76.02 88,431 10.30 39,869 4.64 28,567 3.32 
ee 877,888 673,151 76.71 86,584 9.86 40,901 4.65 26,694 3.04 
gland § ak gcd saa orerh ia soi 769,988 594,863 77.28 77,612 10.10 33,755 4.38 22,295 2.89 
j reer 750,913 570,602 76.02 82,262 10.98 38,944 5.18 19,634 2.61 
— Ere 890,000 685,300 77.00 89,000 10.00 48,950 5.50 22,250 2.50 
Tornado Per Per Sprinkler Per Earth- Per All Per 
Year and Hail Cent Riot Cent Leakage Cent quake Cent Other Cent 
ae $49,255 4.32 $6,513 0.57 $4,072 0.36 $2,361 0.21 *$86,590 7.60 
er 39,628 3.80 7,828 0.75 3,487 0.33 1,907 0.18 *72,514 6.95 
aaa 36,007 3.19 10,766 0.95 3,112 0.28 ° 1,640 0.15 *66,268 5.89 
ere 32,590 3.10 5,524 0.53 2,567 0.24 1,437 0.14 *50,835 4.83 
ae 30,552 3.3 3,818 0.42 2,039 0.22 1,558 0.16 *37,324 4.06 
eee 48,264 6.03 7,146 0.89 1,765 0.22 946 0.12 7,682 0.96 
BPRS SoS eicia 50,317 6.70 6,063 0.81 1,908 0.25 1,060 0.14 3,729 0.50 
ae 47,324 5.89 7,623 0.95 2,074 0.26 1,240 0.15 2,194 0.27 
eee 40,131 5.45 4,038 0.55 1,897 0.26 1,051 0.14 1,459 0.20 
j ee 39,714 5.79 3,293 0.48 1,687 0.25 1,425 0.21 1,053 0.15 
tt are 38,413 5.79 4,174 0.63 1,750 0.26 1,143 0.17 883 0.13 
tt sae 32,600 5.30 2,641 0.43 1,626 0.26 1,143 0.18 674 0.11 
_ er 35,229 5.20 2,324 0.34 1,565 0.23 747 0.11 1,041 0.15 
eee 42,575 5.34 2,313 0.29 1,844 0.23 2,143 0.27 1,627 0.20 
th. 2a 54,292 5.97 2,500 0.27 2,262 0.25 2,086 0.23 2,590 0.28 
i eee 59,257 5.87 2,493 0.25 2,687 0.26 1,908 0.19 2,557 0.25 
ee 63,461 6.51 2,103 0.21 2,403 0.25 1,791 0.18 1,452 0.15 
59,878 6.19 2,345 0.24 2,227 0.23 2,203 0.22 1,404 0.14 
ee 55,014 5.59 1,787 0.18 2,450 0.24 2,272 0.23 1,657 0.17 
Saar 55,939 5.99 1,569 0.16 1,963 0.21 2,478 0.26 2,237 0.24 
ae 41,216 4.80 1,664 0.19 1,719 0.20 321 0.03 4,431 0.51 
Ser 40,316 4.62 1,448 0.16 1,908 0.21 225 0.02 6,661 0.75 
eee 32,615 4.23 2,455 0.31 1,528 0.19 84 0.01 4,781 0.62 
| eee 32,035 4.26 2,324 0.30 _ 1,436 0.19 40 or 3,636 0.48 
eer 35,600 4.00 2,670 0.30. 1,780 _ er rer ea 4,450 0.50 
——— | * Includes extended coverage of $34,268 for 1940; $44,711, 1941; $57,876, 1942; $67,117, 1943 and $81,608, 1944. 
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—NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN———— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) ——TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1940 941 1942 1943 1944 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Aver. 
metre (Fire) .....6065+. $12,382 $13,537 $15,144 $16,356 $17,195 43.4 4.6 4.2 51.5 %.5 48 .6 
| 3,959 4,207 4,526 4,178 4,989 a0 4.1 @2 D6 3.2 47.6 Actr 
ED, civinceasd anes 9,414 10,579 11,209 12,184 15,181 44.1 46.6 41.4 49.5 47.0 45.9 B47. 
Automobile ............. 4,915 5,643 5,614 5,719 5,929 40.4 42.1 39.5 49.6 47.9 44.1 FARE 
—— 3/359 3'861 4'163 4,277 4,677 41.6 46.6 44.1 53.1 49.9 47.4 4S 
Cemmecticut .......0000. 3,376 3,675 3,887 4,033 4,375 40.6 39.1 40.4 47.3 48.2 43.4 _ 
entinental .......0..06. 13,496 14,346 15,151 16,535 16,821 41.9 44.2 40.5 49.8 47.9 45.0 Fat 
Fidélity-Phenix ......... 10,014 10,577 11,361 12,415 12,578 42.6 46.2 43.3 50.6 50.1 46.7 Ban 
Fire Association ........ 5,091 5,779 6125 6319 6,318 39.5 47.4 44.5 357.4 56.2 49.5 9 Con 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 7,651 8,616 9 856 10,299 11,071 42.3 46.9 42.5 52.1 53.9 47.9 ens 
IEE Gkcderesdnv ven 9,249 9,540 10,522 11,072 11,550 1.6 38.8 40.3 46.4 48.2 “.3 a 
Franklin Fire .......... 4,003 4,141 4,359 5,400 5,464 45.7 48.5 48.4 56.4 53.0 50.8 I Fed 
General of America .... 4,943 5,488 5,834 8,339 8,903 38.4 36.8 36.6 41.0 54.1 42.7 0 Bid 
eer 4,262 5,046 5,184 6,222 6,519 9.6 409 4.7 31.5 3.1 45.7 | Bia 
Great American ........ 9 362 10,092 10,732 11,036 11,726 42.2 44.3 41.1 49.1 49.0 45.3 Fire 
I occ sasnes 3,543 4119 4440 4,746 5,078 41.7 47.2 39.5 52.7. 52.1 47.9 | Fit 
ES ener 22,799 24,234 25,720 28, 186 29,259 40.8 39.8 38.8 43.3 44.4 41.5 Fire 
mecmme of N.Y. ......+; 28,798 31,891 33,466 36,699 40,424 46.6 42.4 42.4 47.9 53.6 46.8 Gen 
ee. Co. of N. A. ....... 13,248 14,145 16,626 17,950 17,610 42.6 40.8 44.6 49.4 57.2 47.5 | Gen 
Be EGS... nc.oc oe cccce 5,978 6,080 7,025 6,946 6,711 41.9 45.8 44.9 51.8 53.8 47.9 F Giles 
National Fire .......... 9,502 10,486 10,964 12,156 13,652 44.1 46.1 40.2 49.3 54.5 47.3 4 OF 
National Union ......... 5,235 5,270 6,111 6,846 6,227 42.1 40.2 45.8 53.8 53.9 47.7 Har 
New Hampshire ........ 3,407 3,661 3,863 4,253 4,682 42.6 48.0 38.2 50.8 49.3 46.0 Blas 
IN ant iai csweareas 3,774 4,799 4,778 4.920 Dea 38.2 45.1 44.3 50.3 49.7 45.9 Hot 
North British <. 220... 4304 4,536 «= 4675. 4,629 5,164 42.2 40.4 41.0 44.6 49.8 438) FO 
ee 4,168 4,825 4,771 4,856 5,121 44.2 44.1 42.0 51.2 49.2 46.3 aa 
Phonix, Conn. ......... 5,594 6,090 6,441 6,083 7,250 40.5 39.2 40.4 47.3 48.2 43.4 Nat 
ET lesbain’: ruinitng se 5,350 5,423 6,145 6,089 7,211 41.2 45.4 44.6 51.2 53.7 47.5 ¥ nos 
ESE ere 5,960 6,059 7,020 6,945 7,037 42.0 45.9 45.0 51.8 53.8 48.0 Not 
FESR NE 5,388 5,901 6,139 6,509 7,011 42.7 38.8 38.7 45.9 51.3 43.7 F pag 
' 
TE eres 8,773 Son 11,092 10,738 11,931 45.2 44.5 41.6 53.6 51.9 47.7 | ” 
Swiss Reins. ........... 51334 832 7/502 «8303 9.45 50.2 60.7 58.7 61.0 68.1 60.6) & 
0 eee 7,594 3 ‘950 9,822 10.823 10,854 42.9 40.6 37.6 50.0 46.8 43.9 8 See 
re 6,985 7,782 8,219 7,926 8,739 43.8 43.4 41.9 51.2 49.1 46.0 Coe 
Westchester ............ 3,497 3,710 3,878 4007 4,249 4.5 @7.1 42 3.7 50.7 46.4 a 
cian sina: Sokdinaienaen: shag ciei “aeieoaaees ee ce _ i | 
Totals & Averages.. $264,707 $288,731 $312,365 $334,684 $356,203 42.9 43.5 42.1 49.7 51.5 46.3 = 
Prems. Earned .... $255,608 $267,137 $286,479 $310,121 $328,240 
* Excludes adjustment expenses which run about 5% to 6% of losses. i oF 
Fire 
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. of the history and trend of any busi- & AVERAGES brings all this vital data to- wr 
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, Stré 
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_ MOTOR VEHICLE 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
= (Shown in Thousands ) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
48.6 1940 1941 942 1943 1944 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Aver. 
I xcs ca valiaastn $5,771 $7,041 $2,494 $2,539 $2,808 52.1 64.3 45.4 44.0 59.7 53.7 
45.9 B agricultural ............ 1,679 1.974 1,233 880 985 49.2 65.8 52.6 47.2 63.4 55.7 
44.1 B sitctate Fire ........--+ 1110 1,726 1,706 2,134 2,534 40.7 48.2 37.0 38.7 53.9 44.5 
47.4 american Auto ......... 4:060 4863 4.706 5,104 5,786 40.3 43.8 33.2 37.4 55.8 426 
43.4 pS er err ore 1,607 2,099 2,103 1,417 1,267 33.9 G6 S27 GD Gi.7 56.3 
J. 
45.0 BH pssomobile ..........-- 3,925 4,662 4,126 4,114 4,375 40.6 43.3 31.8 34.1 47.0 39.3 
46.7 9 Bankers & Shippers .... 2,419 2,287 1,328 1,044 938 52.3 60.9 48.9 45.4 58.8 53.6 
49.5 f Continental ............ 3,198 5,254 1,933 1,908 2,167 56.1 70.2 46.4 46.0 67.2 57.4 
f ) | ne 6,697 7,196 1,258 1,656 1,649 52.6 60.7 46.6 42.1 75.6 54.6 
43.3 | Employer's Fire ........ 1,296 1,578 1,493 1,645 1,854 41.2 47.2 33.8 39.6 55.8 43.9 
» 
30.8 wederal ..........00000. 2,435 2,807 2,244 1,825 1,877 43.4 48.7 44.1 38.8 51.6 45.3 
42.7 | Fidelity & Guaranty .... 2,148 2 706 2,510 2,611 2,956 45.6 48.8 43.3 38.3 53.6 46.0 
43.7 | Fidelity-Phenix ........ 3,184 3.932 2.051 1,688 1,686 54.3 61.0 43.7 41.0 60.3 52.3 
45.3 9 Fire Association ........ 4.225 4,630 1,292 1,207 1,107 58.4 64.1 49.6 52.7 72.2 58.2 
47.0 | Fireman's Fund ........ 2,890 3.236 2,148 2.031 2,227 46.5 53.5 43.3 44.9 60.7 49.5 
v« 
41.5 f Firemen’s ...........0- 3,055 3,893 3,705 3,758 3,979 51.4 59.3 45.8 47.7 64.7. 53.9 
40.8 | General Exchange ...... 25,283 39,621 8,460 5,453 4308 63.1 65.9 46.5 41.5 59.5 57.1 
47.5 } General of America .... 1.858 2,225 2,068 2,125 2,204 44.9 49.8 40.1 38.8 57.8 46.4 
47.9 1 Glens Falls ............. 1,691 1,933 1,311 1,166 1,356 46.3 49.8 37.0 37.1 56.0 45.2 
47.3 | Great American ........ 12 1,526 1,297 1,273 1,459 50.2 51.7 41.0 41.2 58.5 48.5 
+0 
47.7 B Hanover ......-.200000- 1577 1,753 1,251 1,094 1,107 58.5 63.9 45.7 45.8 60.9 55.1 
46.0 f Hartford ............6. 7,760 8,741 5,972 5,536 5860 55.9 57.2 42.7 38.5 53.9 50.0 
TOOT Mille oon cccccecscccce 25,094 26,082 5,951 3,719 4,023 56.9 61.8 47.4 41.5 62.9 55.1 
43.8 f Ins. Co. of N. A. ...... 3,288 3,891 2,687 2,520 2,740 46.8 51.3 41.6 38.3 56.4 46.8 
46.3 | Motors .--eeeeseeeeeee 9.941 1,449 1,174 930 792 61.8 55.7 40.1 41.5 57.0 53.7 
43.4 7 National Fire .......... 4,118 4,847 3,241 3,070 3,100 51.9 60.4 48.4 48.4 61.1 54.0 
47.5 } National Union ....... 2,406 3.400 1,856 1,506 1,438 56.8 51.9 48.6 46.8 65.0 53.0 
48.0 | Northern N. Y. ........ 1,523 1,714 1,380 1,199 1,258 43.9 52.5 35.9 34.5 56.3 44.6 
— | “SeeRNseaee 2,200 2,436 1,330 1,043 1,066 54.1 62.6 49.1 45.2 59.6 54.6 
47.7 | Potomac ......-++eeeee 1,334 1,339 1,099 1,169 1,310 52.8 54.7 36.8 37.4 56.1 47.8 
f/f 
oe i ne 2,048 2,602 2,122 2,097 2,498 48.3 50.8 41.9 40.1 56.5 47.6 
— — * “a pRREDS RET 4.207 4.960 2.391 915 1,531 64.2 65.7 53.2 43.5 92.0 60.7 
46.0 } Springfield ..........++. 2,055 2,541 1,905 1,798 2,087 53.3 56.3 48.8 46.8 65.0 54.0 
40.4 7 Standard, N. Y. ........ 1,699 2,009 1,555 846 811 47.3 52.2 44.9 43.0 63.6 49.4 
Weg | Travelers «....-.---00+- 4,137 5,515 4.895 6,174 6,712 38.9 40.3 33.3 33.4 61.1 42.3 
a. —— —_— ——= ——— ee oa 
Totals & Averages.. $153,184 $178,068 $88,275 $79,192 $83,945 54.1 59.0 44.4 41.2 59.4 51.9 
Prems. Earned ..... $130,708 $163,763 $145,604 $93,032 $81,849 
*Excludes adjustment expenses which average about 10% of losses. 
Fire Underwriting—Continued and allied lines. Discontinuance of that year dropped nearly 15 points 





i new car production in 1942 brought to 44.4% and a further improve- 
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Motor Vehicle Experience 


Revenue from automobile lines 
written by stock fire and marine 
carriers prior to the war was out- 
ranked only by the income from 
straight fire coverage, and in the 
postwar era, this line is destined 
to become even more important. 
Under the influence of better times, 
increased automobile sales and the 
addition of collision coverage to the 
insurance requirements of finance 
companies, automobile premium vol- 
ume rose substantially from $65,- 
000,000 in 1933 to $275,000,000 in 
1941, the latter representing more 
than one-quarter of that year’s total 
premium volume from fire, marine 
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about a 50% drop in automobile 
premiums to $145,000,000 and a 
further recession to $133,000,000 
was experienced in 1943. Three- 
quarters of the 1943 reduction was 
recovered in 1944 when volume ad- 
vanced to $142,000,000. 

As volume expanded during the 
pre-war period, the claim frequency 
rose as automobiles were driven at 
increasing speeds and for greater 
average mileages. The incurred loss 
ratio, excluding adjustment ex- 
penses, advanced steadily (except 
for reaction in 1938) to reach 59.0% 
in 1941. Curtailment of driving due 
to gasoline rationing brought about 
a sharp reduction in claim frequency 
in 1942, and the incurred loss ratio 


ment of 3 points to 41.2% was ex- 
perienced in 1943. This change 
proved only temporary, however, as 
general deterioration of automotive 
equipment coupled with rising costs 
of repairs and replacements jumped 
last year’s loss ratio to the 1941 level 
by advancing over 18 points to 
59.4%. Recognizing the changed 
conditions, automobile underwriters 
raised collision rates by approxi- 
mately 25%, effective January 31, 
1945. The lowest ratio in 1944 was 
47.0% reported by the Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
which also had the lowest average 
for the last five years (39.3%); 
Travelers Fire, which is currently 
(Continued on the next page) 
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NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN———— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1940 1941 1942 1943 1 Aver, 
BER ieee tinetccsaw ays $2,150 $2,937 $5,941 $2,569 $3,158 42.5 47.1 97.0 44.6 58.4 65.88 Aetr 
EE, ccc tneenncee 1,322 1,827 4,358 2,347 2,736 45.4 46.6 106.5 41.4 52.2 67.08 Ame 
PUMOMIODNE on sc ccc co cic 2,062 2,910 4,659 2,959 2,870 59.7 59.2 90.8 63.8 56.9 69.78 Aut 
I eres 1,201 1,587 2,492 1,170 1,259 45.2 58.8 111.9 55.4 46.5 71.88 Can 
British & Foreign ...... 1,351 2,025 2,961 1,293 1,356 39.2 58.1 94.0 44.4 44.2 63.98 Con 
DE is cnex cs <eisee's 962 1,153 2,920 1,197 979 40.7 56.7 94.4 39.2 43.3 64.78 Con 
Commercial Union ..... 1,797 2,108 5,994 2,221 1,987 at He VS BSH BO 37.48 Con 
OS ee 1,750 2,396 5,620 3,149 3,832 55.8 50.7 124.2 34.1 61.6 70.88 Fed 
ree 954 1,260 2,350 1,083 1,106 SS.) 220 2 Giz 32.5 68.78 Fide 
arr 2,135 2,595 5,415 2,688 3,005 37.3 63.2 100.9 43.3 42.6 65.58 Fide 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ 1,718 2,347 5,551 3,091 3,779 56.8 50.8 124.8 34.4 62.3 71.20 vice 
Fire Association ........ 836 1,285 2,870 1,024 833 31.9 46.8 102.2 36.1 W.5 64.88 Fire 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 4,290 6,123 12,421 6,469 9,821 38.8 56.8 95.4 49.0 64.9 68.15 Fire 
SIU: «se cacinacwssiee-s 779 1,096 2,633 1,410 1,363 60.9 46.2 102.2 43.3 48.7 67.48 Fra 
Glens Falls ............. 1,621 2,229 5238 2375 2,251 51.5 52.6 98.2 41.6 46.2 68.0) Go 
Great American ........ 997 1,762 4,173 1,845 2,098 42.8 57.2 106.8 55.8 56.8 75.1 Gler 
re 2,446 3,811 8,998 4,322 4,646 42.4 53.5 94.8 45.7 53.0°* 66.5 Gre 
iki sirvin nics 3314 352987574918 6,107 38.2 59.2 107.4 47.9 56.7 69.6) yx 
eee, 0. Of NA. 5.0205 5,951 7,712 20,852 8,463 9,376 40.9 70.5 99.1 45.0 36.5 68.5 Hat 
US a 347 472 3,284 1,254 1,342 30.0 59.0 108.0 42.5 47.2 75.0 Hot 
London Assur. ......... 1,479 1,767 3,911 1,794 1,758 31.7 60.7 96.7 40.0 40.2 62.8% Ins. 
ree 1,469 1,697 3,697 1,819 1,895 31.4 61.5 97.0 37.7 39.8 61.7— Ma 
Northeastern ........... 1,456 2,036 3,762 1,370 773 38.8 48.5 88.0 65.9 77.8 68.6% Mil 
Prosth River ........00- 1,123 1,595 3,247 1,966 1,956 45.3 65.6 105.3 46.4 49.6 69.9§ Nat 
Phoenix, Conn. ........+ 1,168 1,544 3,303 1,528 1,020 53.0 57.1 100.8 45.9 47.8 69.5— Nat 
BOT, WEED, oss ccccicas 1,346 1,775 3,336 1,839 1,583 53.6 55.3 102.2 49.0 - 52.4 69.8) Nor 
BE, Ricca iamesk od <es 723 970 3,611 1,397 1,500 36.1 52.8 104.6 41.8 45.1 70.5 No 
he ic cli diac st'a's 849 1,050 4,290 1,666 1,794 29.9 57.1 104.0 42.5 46.0 70.5% Ph 
| ae 2,830 3,545 6,168 3,939 3,937 54.9 75.4 80.6 58.0 50.4 65.9) Pre 
NE adi sinateidarich aca 1,581 1,920 4,015 1,948 2,008 30.4 63.1 95.5 43.6 40.4 62.7) Re 
Standard Marine ....... 1,275 1,582 3,391 1,665 1,829 44.39 51.5 94.4 46.7 37.6 63.3 : dl 
Union Canton .......... 954 1,209 2.485 1,052 1,305 38.0 50.3 89.9 44.7 39.8 60.0} rs 
Oy errr 1,570 2,274 4,278 2,513 2,598 46.5 61.0 102.3 45.5 52.6 68.6} Th 
RARER IS 1,010 1,313 2,120 1,177 1,171 33.1 54.9 103.5 63.9 43.6 68.75 We 
ee 1,820 2,593 4,897 2,606 2,699 45.7 60.4 102.8 46.4 51.8 69.35 
Totals & Averages.. $58,636 $78,034 $173,998 $84,126 $91,720 42.6 58.1 9.9 45.8 50.3 67.5 
Prems. Earned ..... $57,145 = $71,396 $171,573 $90,426 $85,613 +E 
* Excludes adjustment expenses which average about 2% of losses. 22 
Fire Underwriting—Continued 5% of the total business, expanded Ocean marine business had been} me 
sharply with the advent of the pres- profitable over a period of years and | oy 
writing the largest volume of motor ent World War in 1939. Premium it was not until late in 1941 that) Tt 
vehicle business, reported a five-year volume, which in that year totaled losses became a serious threat. In- hi 
average loss ratio of 42.3%, fol- only $48,000,000, rose to nearly curred losses jumped from 42.6% | fol 
lowed closely by American Auto $86,000,000 in 1940, to over $113,- in 1940 to 58.1% in 1941 and to any Lo 
Fire, which reported the third larg- 000,000 in 1941 and more than all-time high of 99.9% in 1942, when 
est volume in 1944. The Service doubled in 1942 on the rapidly ris- enemy submarine activity was at its 
Fire was highest with 92.0% for ing war risk rates to reach a record highest peak. For the last two years 
1944 and 60.7% for the five-year $250,000,000, nearly one-quarter of the experience has been highly satis- | 
average. the total stock fire-marine business. factory with average loss ratios of | ba 
The tremendous increase in 1942 45.8% and 50.3%, bringing the five-| pa 
Ocean Marine Experience was made in the early months of that year average down to 67.5%. mi 
year, as the government assumed the Fireman’s Fund was the largest| _ in; 
Greatly affected by war condi- bulk of the war risk burden begin- writer of ocean marine business in| co 
tions, premium volume and loss ex- ning in April, 1942. Declining rates 1944 followed closely by the Insur-| _ in; 
perience on ocean marine business and continued government participa- ance Company of North America.| flo 
showed wide fluctuations over the tion in war risk hazards cut ocean The five-year average loss ratios of | tir 
last five years. Net premiums in this marine premiums in half in 1943 but both companies were fractionally) mi 
classification, which for a number of a rise of about 10% was recorded in above the 67.5% average for the cle 
years averaged less than $40,000,000 1944, despite still lower rates on war group. The lowest ratio for 1944 | lar 
per year and amounted to less than _ risk business. (29.0% ) was recorded by the Com- \ 20 
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ED NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
ood (Shown in Thousands) TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
A ver 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Aver 
I acne aiers'snnaes ates $1,677 $2,021 $2,503 $2,866 $4,040 40.3 43.7 58.7 60.0 52.4 52.4 
OE WIODED «0.5. 0:0 35 5:10:08 1,532 1,831 1,774 1,213 1,732 68.7 68.0 50.2 45.9 50.3 57.4 
69.78 Automobile ............. 2,684 2,921 3,131 3,575 4,336 35.4 38.4 40.1 42.3 47.5 41.3 
he Perr ere 408 538 539 542 699 47.9 46.5 46.3 47.8 49.2 47.6 
63.99% Commercial Union ..... 1,213 1,244 1,254 548 1,075 39.3 35.0 32.1 28.3 40.7 35.2 
64.79 Connecticut .......++... 685 730 819 1,092 1,237 47.9 40.9 42.2 45.5 53.1 46.5 
2/.48 Continental ............. 831 1,015 1,219 1,513 1,930 43.4 62.4 43.5 50.0 59.9 52.7 
70.88 Federal ..............:. 853 877 804 674 715 33.2 38.2 30.8 27.6 30.6 32.4 
68.78 Fidelity & Guar. ........ 583 661 561 755 826 44.1 50.4 40.1 52.2 43.1 46.1 
69.59 Fidelity-Phenix ........ 636 798 995 1,231 1,488 48.8 70.9 38.1 58.2 78.4 60.7 
71.28 Fire Association ........ 448 619 679 765 833 43.5 72.8 42.0 57.7 48.1 52.2 
64.89 Fireman's Fund ........ 2,343 2475 2841 3,740 3,362 47.5 49.0 43.7 61.5 31.9 47.1 
68.19 Firemen’s ...........++. 370 459 544 677 953 40.3 54.6 41.1 42.8 51.9 46.8 
67.4 EE Sa cwswocveesces 422 593 726 910 1,128 60.6 44.5 58.9 64.3 52.2 56.2 
68.08 Gen'l of America ....... 590 610 735 1,053 1,247 52.6 48.5 32.0 39.1 47.1 43.5 
73-88 Glens Falls ........--.- 465 672 810 797 1,064 50.1 60.2 38.4 51.0 49.9 49.0 
00.5 Great American ........ 544 611 717 808 1,061 40.1 38.4 42.2 44.3 42.1 41.7 
69.61 Hanover ......-...00-+- 322 434 488 558 757 75.2 51.2 55.2 55.4 50.8 55.6 
68.50 wartford .........0060. 2,973 3,517 4,118 5,134 6,209 54.0 56.1 61.3 63.7 62.6 60.4 
49.0) Home of N. Y. ........ 2,725 2,837 4,108 5,166 6,384 6.7 4.7 57.3 67.3 52.3 59.0 
62.88 Ins. Co. of N. A. ....... 3,967 4,639 6,018 5,924 6,521 46.2 32.3 41.0 47.8 56.3 45.3 
EE MERE os codec snscess 563 602 573 493 525 a6 HS 2.5 B.S 2.5 30.2 
68.6) Millers National ....... 627 615 583 578 669 6.5 $4.3 30.5 G0 4.9 50.2 
69.98 National Fire .......... 670 920 987 1,456 1,771 43.2 48.4 45.4 50.1 62.9 51.9 
69.5§ National Union ......... 639 836 984 1,161 1,267 48.4 51.4 45.7 60.8 52.0 52.3 
69.88 North British .......... 353 500 739 988 1,187 38.7 61.5 61.8 71.9 65.5 63.1 
70.5. Northern Assurance .... 332 479 518 558 738 40.8 46.9 34.9 47.7 44.4 42.8 
70.5% Phoenix, Conn. ......... 1,136 1,209 1,358 1,809 2,049 46.9 41.8 42.2 45.5 53.1 46.5 
65.Gn Prev. Wash. .........+. 883 989 1,089 1,284 1,523 45.1 50.4 49.6 55.3 52.0 50.9 
62.74 Reins. Corp. of N.Y. ... 285 596 617 828 905 62.6 105.6 45.4 81.2 53.8 66.6 
63.3 ere eee 1,822 2,027 2,151 2,520 2,993 0 D7 28 51.2 3.1 50.6 
50.0 SS! rere 864 990 1,174 1,424 1,613 —S Bos SS Ml Oke 59.0 
6B 6 Standard Marine ....... 370 509 549 660 738 43.4 36.9 53.3 40.9 50.8 45.5 
68.7 RENE: “o.oxe:3 sin-seiweineies 1,303 1,360 1,531 1,950 2,242 38 4.5 22 HH 5 35.8 
69 3 UES, occ okseusnve 423 495 498 558 627 47.1 39.8 49.4 47.9. 50.4 47.1 
67.5 ; Totals & Averages.. $36,541 $42,229 $48,734 $55,808 16,442 @il@5 @.3 &3.3 «S24 49.8 
~— Prems. Earned ..... $33,846 $39,205 $46,737 $51,823 $59,829 
*Excludes adjustment expenses which run about 5% to 6% of losses. 
been} mercial Union which also had the to a record level of nearly $100,- Varied results have been ex- 
sand} lowest five-year average, 57.4%. 000,000. Since 1933, when premium perienced by the individual com- 
that} The Great American reported the income from inland marine lines fell panies, with five-year average loss 
In- | highest five-year average, 75.1%, below $30,000,000 or less than 5% ratios ranging from 30% to over 
6% | followed closely by the Liverpool, of the over-all stock fire-marine 60%. Insurance Company of North 
o an§ London & Globe with 75.0%. volume, there has been uninter- America, which reported the larg- 
when , rupted growth to the present level est net volume, had a five-year aver- 
it its Inland Marine Experience which now represents 814% of total age loss ratio of 45.3%, while the 
years | stock fire company premium pro- Home (largest gross writer) and 
atis- | Inland marine writers enjoyed a_ duction. Hartford Fire, with net premiums 
s of} banner year premium-wise in 1944 On expanding volume, the over- above $6,200,000, reported 59.0% 
five-| partly attributable to the action of all experience remained favorable and 60.4%, respectively. 
many states in permitting the writ- until 1943. The average incurred 
‘gest| ing of personal property floater loss ratio (exclusive of adjustment Extended Coverage Experience 
ss in| coverage for the first time. Reflect- expenses) which was slightly under 
sur-| ing expansion in personal property 43% in 1939 advanced to about 47% Extended coverage has grown 
rica.| floater coverage along with con- over the years 1940 to 1942, in- very rapidly under the impetus of 
s of | tinued progress in other inland clusive. A sharp rise in loss claims the New England hurricane and the 
vally| marine lines, the volume in this in 1943 raised the average loss ratio hurricane of 1944 along the East 
the _ classification last year recorded the by 7 points to 53.3% which was fol- Coast as property owners have be- 
1944 } largest advance in history, about lowed by a slight reaction to 52.4% come impressed with the destructive 
,om- \ 20%, and brought total premiums in 1944, (Continued on the next page) 
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—NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands ) —TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1941 1942 1943 1944 Aver. 
Aetna Insurance Co. ........... $1,086 $1,389 $1,528 $1,955 62.2 49.9 62.4 52.9 56.1 
Agricultural Insurance Co. ..... 328 392 509 623 35.0 30.8 51.7 61.7 47.8 V 
American Insurance Co. ....... 921 1,174 1,385 2,003 21.9 50.0 46.6 85.2 58.7 ‘A 
Automobile Insurance Co. ..... 512 617 703 836 44.2 42.0 49.4 50.8 47.5 AY 
Camden Fire Insurance Ass’n .. 340 435 495 645 51.4 34.4 52.8 84.8 59.4 Ce 
Continental Insurance Co. ...... 1,053 1,305 1,429 1,693 29.8 Pi ie 58.3 80.6 53.9 “i 
Fidelity-Phenix Ins. Co. ....... 760 1,015 1,092 1,252 26.5 45.6 47.3 cause a Fi 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ... 431 590 634 750 37.3 34.8 53.1 67.8 52.3 Fi 
Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. ...... 718 905 1,090 1,327 30.3 29.6 51.8 51.1 43.0 Fi 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. ...... = 851 1,113 1,346 1,599 50.2 49.2 56.0 80.7 62.5 Fi 
Franklin Fire Ins. Co. ......... 350 434 574 652 32.5 3.3 39.4 74.1 48.9 os 
General Ins. Co. of America ... 729 933 1,347 1,540 29.6 43.3 48.9 54.1 46.5 GI 
Gslens Falls Ins. Co. .......... 496 559 674 835 35.6 35.0 48.6 67.9 49.0 G 
Great American Ins. Co. ...... 856 1,074 1,214 1,527 33.9 33.6 40.4 70.7 47.6 H 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co. ......... 398 525 536 666 20.5 50.3 48.7 62.8 51.4 H 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. ........ 2,126 2,757 3,170 3,801 45.0 40.1 40.8 67.1 50.4 7 
Home Insurance Co. .......... 1,858 aise 3,898 4,909 43.1 39.8 37.0 76.5 52.0 In 
Insurance Co. of N. A. ...... 1,191 1,671 1,878 2,001 26.4 25.2 48.0 65.4 44.8 In 
Liverpool & London & Globe .. 546 736 796 866 40.5 2 39.2 54.8 43.2 I 
National Fire Ins. Co. ......... 889 1,090 1,249 1,673 37.7 42.1 43.9 59.3 47.2 M 
—_ ; - " ‘i \ 
National Liberty Ins. Co. ...... 293 369 574 652 25.2 a8..7 49.9 68.3 48.8 ; 
National Union Ins. Co. ....... 570 829 894 1,218 27.8 26.6 41.5 60.1 41.5 N. 
North River Ins. Co. .......... 477 556 577 702 31.8 41.1 41.7 44.3 40.5— x, 
North British & Mercantile .... 386 506 516 523 34.4 40.2 59.5 68.3 53.49 N; 
Northwestern National ........ 415 486 574 716 26.8 23.2 32.5 48.1 39.4 | Ni 
Ee eee eee 572 709 824 972 Sf.3 30.7 49.3 79.8 52.6 | N 
Prudential Ins. Co. of G. B. ... 471 372 533 582 41.3 53.6 44.8 Ee 56.07 w, 
Queen Insurance Co. .......... 451 609 658 882 40.5 32.3 39.2 54.8 43.2 0} 
Republic Ins. Co. of Texas .... 393 528 620 688 31.9 68.9 64.2 52.0 55.7% py 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd. ...... 546 736 796 910 40.5 32.3 39.2 54.8 43.29 Rp, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine ....... 563 685 801 998 49.7 49.0 48.6 60.5 53.15 St 
Springfield Fire & Marine ..... 855 1,118 1,278 1,596 52.8 49.2 2.3 59.7 56.48 Sp 
Swiss Reinsurance Co. ........ 434 715 772 895 68.3 A 48.7 67.7 60.5 § sy 
Travelers Fire Ins. Co. ........ 986 1,215 1,390 1,685 34.3 35.8 a 64.8 49.85 Ty 
United States Fire Ins. Co. .... 785 975 1,020 1,266 30.7 40.8 50.9 46.5 43.5 U. 
= a pate ae WV 
Totals & Averages ........ $24,636 $32,274 $37,374 $45,438 37.3 39.0 47.7 65.5 50.3 | ’ 
Premiums Earned ......... $15,383 $23,166 $29,512 $35,307 ' 
* Excludes adjustment expenses which run about 10% of losses. 
*] 
Fire Underwriting—Continued wide differences in reinsurance ar- has not been increased to keep step | gq 
powers of Nature and the possibility rangements. Premiums and losses’ with rising values. 
of extensive damage in areas here- are shown on a net basis. The over- Underwriting experience shows 
tofore considered far removed from ll four-year average loss ratio for wide fluctuations among companies 
the danger zone. Premium volume the group was 50.3% with a maxi- and from year to year due to the 
nearly doubled in the last three years mum variation of about 10 points nature of the business, the small 
to reach $81,600,000 in 1944. The in either direction for individual volume and reinsurance arrange- ! 
storm along the East Coast in 1944 companies, the Northwestern Na- ments. Four companies in 1943 and | 
was largely responsible for the sub- tional reporting 39.4% and the Fire- three companies in 1944 reported 
stantial jump in loss ratio to 65.5%, men’s 62.5%. loss ratios above 100%, the highest 
excluding loss adjustment expenses, being recorded by the Insurance } 
although losses were suffered in Tornado Experience Company of North America, 
many other sections of the country. 137.7%, and next highest, 120.7% 
As many of these losses were small, Tornado premiums have shown a_ by General of America. The lowest 
relative settlement costs are high and _ tendency to decline in recent years, ratio, 20.6%, reported by Travelers 
would add at least 6.5 points to the due at least in part to switching to Fire in 1944 followed a ratio of 
loss ratio. extended coverage. The steady rise 105.5% in the preceding year. The 
There was considerable variation in loss ratio from 44.6% in 1941 to two largest writers of the class, | 
among the companies in reported 71.9% in 1944 is ample evidence of Hartford and Home reported four- 
loss ratio, from 44.3% to 85.2% in recent heavy storms and reflects year average loss ratios slightly be- 
1944, due not only to differences in rising repair costs. Furthermore, in low the over-all average for the 
location of insured properties but to many cases the windstorm insurance group which was 57.8%. 
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—NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands ) ——TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1941 1942 1943 1944 Aver 
RN aa tomtatatnisn patpaemeeaien ak $722 $679 $806 $697 33.3 47.2 45.7 62.5 46.0 
ee EE ee ree 135 115 117 137 59.0 55.4 68.5 83.2 67.1 
OME, ince acccagenuee esse 583 582 524 608 41.7 30.9 37.0 61.2 42.0 
ES a ee ere 118 103 121 94 53.8 71.4 61.8 94.7 69.2 
NS er eer re 993 997 1,044 1,104 45.9 56.8 49.4 56.9 Ye. 
Fidelity-Phenix ............... 821 842 899 918 43.8 60.6 49.5 61.7 54.1 
ee 206 188 196 191 69.7 65.3 109.4 13.40 79.2 
ES ae ae ee eer 409 421 362 328 39.5 46.3 49.5 23.0 40.3 
OSS er re ee 94 82 186 208 35.8 46.5 62.2 91.8 63.3 
Cimeral GF AMEr. ....2...6666% 227 201 181 169 60.0 47 .3 57.0 120.7 69.5 
I NN ica a ane aeration 148 141 131 105 55.6 30.6 76.7 85.1 59.9 
Great American ............... 458 344 392 347 44.9 48.7 86.1 85.4 65.2 
Re eee 218 192 164 196 66.7 90.3 54.3 93.1 79.6 
ae meee 1,830 1,708 1,603 1,651 39.0 54.3 66.4 72.4 56.4 
SE Re See erereer 2,192 2,004 1,731 1,631 39.3 56.9 52.2 79.4 55.8 
ee a Se, ee ee 412 389 343 358 56.0 70.0 43.5 i 74.4 
RINE so. c.t.0isvouseaseewe de 299 232 134 149 53.2 97.2 107.7 22.8 72.3 
DR eee rere 145 148 130 104 28.6 51.0 67.6 75.1 50.0 
Millers National .............. 116 124 122 115 ae 35.0 66.2 40.8 43.5 
Milwaukee Mech. ............. 129 133 115 104 39.5 46.3 49.6 23.0 40.3 
OE a eee 673 635 634 678 41.9 62.8 60.3 86.4 61.1 
National Liberty .............. 97 86 186 203 39.5 46.9 70.5 88.8 64.9 
Meetsonas UIGIOR 2. ccc ccc ci cece 167 156 165 181 56.2 65.0 78.1 65.0 65.9 
ae eee 176 152 118 108 55.4 51.8 95.4 91.4 70.8 
Dawemmern ASSP. ....6.cccecece 86 74 64 65 57.5 97.2 121.1 83.3 85.2 
Northwestern National ........ 196 182 167 144 56.0 54.0 84.8 S7 7 62.9 
eer ee 128 129 140 110 S/.3 46.3 53.9 42.3 50.2 
Re, MG, 5 cs ease essee 230 194 183 171 7.4 54.7 79.1 103.4 71.5 
BE neko eV sb nlenaSeconeeedat 145 148 130 112 28.6 51.0 67.6 72.4 50.0 
NE i n5.5. a Grh'srs oraeuea bec ee 451 428 445 429 47 .3 63.8 90.9 85.1 69.9 
ED Si.Sviicna vcs ences serie 494 474 499 493 49.5 68.9 $5.3 76.7 61.9 
et aie alist ch dreds dass ocd cai ta abes 130 114 117 140 40.7 ane 65.4 97.0 56.0 
ae reales ear la isey ives 233 165 162 137 42.1 47.4 105.5 20.6 54.1 
TD cs wagon «baa wayne 375 326 210 270 54.0 56.0 94.2 ee 68.6 
Rr: eee 192 180 156 140 43.7 61.2 60.6 73.8 58.9 
Totals & Averages ........ $14,028 $13,068 $12,677 $12,595 44.6 55.9 62.1 71.9 57.8 
Premiums Earned ......... $16,091 $14,539 $13,400 $12,860 
*Excludes adjustment expenses which run about 10% of losses. 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE UNVARNISHED FACTS 
concerning the financial standing, man- 
xb agement and operating results of all stock, xb 
mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds fire, casu- 
alty, surety and marine insurance com- 
panies (domestic and foreign) operating in 
the U. S. can be found, at a glance, in 
BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE WITH KEY 
xb RATINGS. Cost—only $5.08 a copy. x 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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AUTOMOBILE «¢ LIABILITY 
FIRE ¢ INLAND MARINE 


BURGLARY ¢ PLATE GLASS 
COMPENSATION « BONDS 





TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





SECURITY NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS . . . . . + «. EDWARD T. HARRISON, President 





Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Denver, Topeka, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Columbus, Louisville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Newark, Birmingham 











AN ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS! 


... neither does the 
agent who, through the 
experienced advice and 
friendly help of a “St. 


Paul” Field Man, writes 
an important policy and 


makes important money 





An affiliation with the "St. Paul" Group offers the advantages 
of a close relationship with the officers of the Companies whose 
leadership in streamlined coverage is acknowledged as well as 
their more than adequate financial reserves and their enviable 
reputation for prompt payment of just claims. 


Zaire 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


pen noe . ME 


cnance Comany — [fisurance(KCompany 


OT PAUL. MDW 

















OKLAHOMA AUTO RATE 
CHANGES 


HE Oklahoma State Insurance 

Board approved an increase in 
collision rates for private passenger 
automobiles, effective May 21. The 
so-called $20 passenger automobile 
collision schedule now replaces the 
$18 schedule previously in effect, 
an indicated increase of 11.1%. It 
is estimated, however, that the over- 
all effect of the new collision rates | 





will average less than that percent- | 
age. i 
Changes in fire rates for com- § 
mercial automobiles also were ap- 
proved. Schedule B, local hauling 
fire rate was reduced by 20%; 
Schedule E, local hauling fire rate 
by 40%; and Schedule E, inter- 
mediate and long distance hauling 
rates by 25%. 


TWO INSURANCE PREMIUM 
TAX BILLS IN FLORIDA 


fore separate bills have been in- 
troduced in Florida to avoid the 
possibility of loss in revenue should 
the attempt to aid domestic insurers 
be challenged as_ discriminating 
against out-of-state companies and, 
therefore, invalid as unduly burden- | 
ing interstate commerce. One meas- 
ure levies a 2% gross tax on all 
Florida premiums. The other bill | 
permits companies, in computing 
their tax, to take credit for exemp- 
tions on the basis of the ratio their 
total premiums from Florida bear to 
the premiums they collect in the en- 
tire nation. Both measures are sup- 
ported by Insurance Commissioner 
Larson. 


- 


NEBRASKA COMMISSIONER 
RESIGNS 


C. Fraizer, Nebraska Director 
e of Insurance, has resigned ef- 
fective about June 15. A member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Fraizer is chairman 
of its committee on laws and legis- 
lation and has been particularly ac- 
tive on its accident and health and 
fraternal insurance committees. 


a 
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SPECIAL HOUSING RATES 


PECIAL fire insurance rates for 

New York State public housing 
projects, resulting in substantial re- 
ductions, have been granted by the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. The reductions will 
be applicable to buildings in projects 
throughout the State except in New 
York City where special rates are 
already in effect. 

A credit of 25% has been granted 
where the projects have detached 
central heating plants servicing all 
units. Another credit of 20% has 
been allowed with respect to all the 
projects because of the detached ar- 
rangement of units, and the super- 
vision, maintenance and control by 
local public housing authorities. In 
certain instances the credits are to 
be applied successively. 

Recently, a reduction of 50% 
from former manual rates for own- 
ers’ protective liability insurance 
covering the construction of public 
housing was obtained by the Divi- 
sion of Housing. This, together, 
with the saving resulting from the 
new fire insurance rates, will be re- 
flected in lowered rents to be charged 
to project tenants. 


GOLDEN GATE 
OPPORTUNITY 


ITH the eyes of the world at 
present focused on San Fran- 

cisco because of the United Nations 
Conference there, Francis M. Hope, 
actuary emeritus of Occidental Life, 
makes the point that insurance is 
missing an opportunity to tell what 
it did for the rebuilding of the city 
following the disastrous earthquake 
and fire in April, 1906. As an ex- 
ample of what might be accom- 
plished, he quotes an address by 
former Governor J. N. Gillett made 
in 1915 at the time of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition when he said: 
“From this great ruin, from this 
waste and desolation, where lay 
buried the treasures of a great city, 
they lifted their eyes and they saw 
a golden stream flowing toward 
them, coming from the east, bring- 
ing with it a new hope, a new San 
Francisco. It was the return of the 
insurance tide that had for years 
been flowing eastward. . . It gave 
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NOW...HERE’S THE AMICO 


Dividends returned under participating policies 


Multiple-line facilities enable you to offer all forms 
of casualty insurance, fidelity and surety bonds 


Advertising aids, and sales tools help you close 


more sales 


Nationwide claim service and expert safety en- 


gineering help you hold business 


Security of a strong nationwide insurance organ- 


ization 


“Chicago (40): 
Sheridan at Lawrence 


New York (17): 
342 Madison Avenue 


Boston (16): 
260 Tremont Street 


Atlanta (3): 
Kemper Insurance Bidg. 


Philadelphia (7): 
12 S. 12th Street 


Los Angeles (5): 


San Francisco (4): 
Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 
Balter Building 


Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. 


Kemper Companies Bldg. 


AGENCY PLAN 


THE AMICO PLAN 
MEANS MORE PRE- 
MIUM INCOME FOR 
YOU NOW AND AFTER 
THE WAR. FIND OUT 
ABOUT THE AMER- 
ICAN MOTORISTS 
AGENCY FRANCHISE 
IN YOUR COMMU- 
NITY. JUST WRITE ON 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 
TODAY. 
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ee E ™, 


| a 
£3 Nmevican » 
( MOTORISTS suseRancs COMPANY } 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE CHICAGO. US & j 


Jomes S Xemper President 


Nas “4 


tS pam Soe 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





courage and strength to the citizens 
of San Francisco and lifted from 
them the gloom that three terrible 
days had settled upon them. 

Over four hundred millions of dol- 
lars was contributed by insurance 
toward doing this great work. Of 
this amount fire insurance con- 
tributed about $225,000,000 in losses 
paid; life insurance contributed 
more than $100,000,000 in cash 
loaned to policyholders and death 


losses paid, besides lending $85,000,- 
000 on real estate values; the re- 
mainder came from casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance sources. . . 
Thus was San Francisco restored; 
thus were her citizens enabled to 
restock their stores and renew their 
business ; thus was a great calamity 
turned into a blessing and without 
the service rendered by insurance 
this could not have been done within 
a generation.” 








IMUA FAVORS RATE 
FLEXIBILITY 


TRESSING the likelihood that 

important classes of business ma) 
be driven out of the country if in- 
land marine lines are subjected to 
rate regulation of the same sort as 
old, established classes of insurance 
in which standard or similar policies 
are used, the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association has presented 
for the consideration of the commit- 
tee on Federal legislation of the 
N.A.I.C. a suggested section pertain- 
ing to the regulation of inland ma- 
rine rates requesting that it be in- 
cluded in any rate regulation bill 
drafted by the committee. It is 
pointed out that exemption from rate 
regulation is not sought but wide 
freedom of underwriting judgment 
should be permitted in those classes 
of the inland marine field which are 
not susceptible to standardization of 
forms or rates. 

Members of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association have un- 
der consideration the formation of 
an independent organization to 
handle filing of forms, rates and 
other necessary data with the New 
York Insurance Department which, 
under recent legislation, is manda- 
tory on class rated inland marine 
risks, effective July 1. The organi- 
zation would also serve as the filing 
agency in other States where regu- 
lation of the inland marine business 
is exercised or to be exercised and 
would also act in a statistical ca- 
pacity. Membership in the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association is 
not a prerequisite for participation 
in the new rate filing organization 
and non-affiliated companies, it is 
understood, will be asked to join as 
members or subscribers. 





NEW YORK STANDARD 
FIRE POLICY 


DD Rhode Island to the list of 
States which have adopted the 
New York 1943 Standard Fire In- 
surance Policy. The new policy is 
in use or has been approved by all 


States except Cal., Conn., IIl., 
Iowa, Kans., Me., Mass., Mich., 
BMainn., N. H., Okia., Pa. Tex., 


and Wisc. 


BOSTON BOARD TO 
REVISE REGULATIONS 


USPENSION of all provisions 

of its constitution, by-laws; of- 
fice rules and brokerage agency 
rules, which are in conflict with the 
Supreme Court's insurance decision, 
has been announced by the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. New 
regulations will be adopted in con- 
formity with present conditions. 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 

Rugs, Carpets. 

Linens. 

Laces. 

Tapestries. 

Furniture Fabrics. 

Cushions. 

Sofas. 

Chairs. 

Drapes. 

Brocades. 

Embroideries. 

Etc., Ete. 
REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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PENNSYLVANIA ENACTS 
SECOND INJURY LAW 


ENNSYLVANIA was added to 

the list of states now having a 
“second injury law,” with the pas- 
sage of legislation in that state in 
May. According to Benjamin Rush, 
Jr., newly-elected president of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 


vania, the act minimizes a major ob- | 
jection of employers to the hiring of | 


disabled war veterans. 


The legislation was endorsed by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, and provides 


that an employer of a handicapped 
person will pay compensation for a 
second injury only. Any additional 
disability resulting from the com- 
bination of the original and the 
second injuries is paid for out of a 
fuad established by the act, to which 
all insured employers, including in- 
surance companies, contribute. 


NEW YORK BURGLARY 
COMMISSIONS INCREASED 


ROAD form money and securi- 

ties policy commission rates in 
New York have been increased to 
the level of commission rates on 
burglary coverage, it is announced 
by the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Costs for 
Casualty Insurance. The conference 
approved the changes on May 10, 
effective May 1, 1945. General 
agents’ commission top is increased 
from 20% to 30%; brokers and 
agents outside New York City will 
receive 20% commission. In New 
York City only, the top commission 
for brokers and agents becomes 


2214%. 
NEW YORK 
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FIRE PREVENTION AWARDS 


HE “Christian Science Monitor,” 

Boston, Massachusetts and Radio 
Station WLS of Chicago, Illinois 
have been selected as national win- 
ners of the $500 gold medals of- 
fered in the fourth annual Gold 
Medal Awards competition for out- 
standing public service in the field 
of fire prevention during 1944. 

Presentation of the medals to 
press and radio respresentatives was 
the outstanding feature of a lunch- 
eon which followed the seventy- 
ninth annual business meeting in 
New York of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, sponsor of 
the Awards. 


Committee of Judges 


The Committee of Judges which 
selected the winners was composed 
of Chief Samuel J. Pope, President, 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs; Herbert J. Stack, Director, 
Center for Safety Education, New 
York University ; and Mark Woods, 
President, American Broadcasting 
Company. 

The ‘‘Christian Science Monitor,” 
the Judges pointed out, “conducted 
a five-year civic crusade in the in- 
terest of community fire safety, us- 
ing as its ammunition, editorials, 
news releases, and feature articles. 
Renewed emphasis in 1944 was 
finally crowned with success through 
the enactment of a new Building 
Code (the first since 1907), a new 
set-up for public protection headed 
by a State Board of Standards and 


Appeals, a new public awareness 
ot the fire hazards that still must 
be removed.” 


Radio Award 


Station WLS was selected as 
national winner of the Radio Gold 
Medal Award “‘for its practical and 
consistent year-around efforts on 
behalf of rural fire prevention as a 
wartime service to agriculture. 
Typical of such service was the ar- 


ranging and broadcasting of a 
demonstration showing how the 


building of 3,000 gallon farm cis- 
terns could provide water for fight- 
ing rural fires, which stimulated 
specific attention to the problem 
in over 200 communities.” 

In addition to the overall award 
to the “Christian Science Monitor,” 
the finalists in each division of the 
competition were awarded National 
Honorable Mention Citations : “The 
Inter-City News,” Fairmount, Mis- 





FIRE ACCOUNTANT 


Here is a man 45 with 22 years’ fire 
insurance accounting experience. For 
the last 15 years he has been chief 
accountant for the Western Depart- 
ment of two well known companies. 
Present salary $5,000. 

* 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel ‘Exclusively 
166 West Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











souri, (among weekly newspapers) ; 
“The Evening Leader” Staunton, 
Virginia, (under 10,000 circulation 
group); “The Daily Record” Long 
Branch, New Jersey, (10,000 to 
20,000 circulation group); “The 
Morning Call” Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, (20,000 to 30,000 circulation 
group); “The Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Gazette” (30,000 to 100,000 circu- 
lation group). 

National Honorable Mention Cita- 
tions in the field of radio were 
awarded to Station KGW, Port- 
land, Ore., Station KMTR, Holly- 
wood, Calif., Station WLW, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Station WPAR, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., and to Station 
WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Radio Citation 


While not strictiy qualifying as 
fire prevention education WGAR, 
Cleveland, O., was also awarded a 
citation by the Judges because its 
activity illustrated “the public serv- 
ice which radio can render in emer- 
gencies. At the time of the disastrous 
East Ohio Gas Company explosion 
and fire, the station’s shortwave unit 
and staff for 23 continuous hours 
stayed at the fire, broadcasting news 
about the disaster and other pos- 
sible explosions, providing needed 
communications to aid rescue work. 
Officials went on the air direct from 
the scene and directions were given 
for the control of traffic, evacuation 
of buildings, turning off gas in 
buildings, not using water, and other 
precautions.” 
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write for descriptive circular 
and quantity prices. 


DAY COUNT IN SEVEN SECONDS 


with 


>TIMESLIDE> 


A 12” slide rule—made of wood—specially marked for 
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Instant Determination of Day-Count and Pro-Rata Factor for 
Additional Premiums and Cancellations on Annual Policies 
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The Boards of Directors of 


Insurance Exchange Building Corporation 


and 





Underwriters Building Corporation 
announce the appointment of 


L.J.SHERIDAN & CO. 


as Management Agent of the 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 






























































Submit for the consideration of responsible corporations, 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
| 


firms and individuals, office area now available in the 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS © 


Chicago’s ne se Office Building 


L.J.SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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We are pleased to announce the appointment of 


MR. ORR GOODSON 


as General Manager 


and 


MR. JOHN M. WINSCOTT 


as Assistant General Manager, Renting and Financial 


and 


MR. ROY C. SWANSON 


as Assistant General Manager, Renting and Operating 


of the 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


(NORTH AND SOUTH) 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


These appointments have been made with care to assure early and 
competent application of policies designed to enhance and strengthen 
the cordial relations existing between the buildings and the important 
business interests they serve; also, to expedite the taking of such 
steps as may be desirable to make the buildings an even more satis- 


factory, attractive and valuable location for the offices of the tenants. 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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G.|. Joe—Continued 


month; that is probably the maxi- 
mum you could expect back in any 
month unless the discharged ex- 
ceeded two hundred thousand a 
month. 


Disabled Veterans 


Perhaps so much has been said 
about the Veteran who is disabled, 
both mentally and physically, that 
many have come to believe that the 
number of mental cases is far above 
what it actually is. What about the 
twenty-odd percent who were re- 
jected by pre-induction examina- 
tions? Were they put in asylums, 
or did they go back to their job? 
Just because they were rejected for 


ob ious nervous symptoms does not 
mean they are unsuited for civilian 
life. The Army has had to set high 
standards; they can’t have people 
who will “go to pieces” under the 
strain of battle. 

Approximately one and a half mil- 
lion men have been discharged from 
the Service and roughly 30% of 
these have been tagged “psycho- 
neurotic.” It does not mean that 
one-third of the men in Service are 
“P. N.’s”; it means that men diffi- 
cult to handle and possible “shell 
shock cases” have been eliminated. 

While we are on the subject of 
psycho-neurosis let’s look at some of 
these fancy names that have ap- 
peared in print recently. Psychia- 
trists, like other professional men, 
like to use a lot of technical terms 








What you can get for 66c! 


The average cost of $100 of fire insurance in 
the United States today is estimated at approx- 
imately 66 cents. Thirty years ago the average 
cost was approximately $1.16—a decline of more 
than 40%! While the cost of other commodities 
has steadily increased, the cost of insurance has 
radically declined. . . . For 66 cents you get 
sound protection, local agency service, loss 
prevention activity, safety research! . . . Do 
the people of your community know how much 
they can get for sixty-six cents? Because if you 
don't tell them about it, who will? 








The agent is a commu- 

nity leader, promoting se- 

curity and safety! In war 

as in peace—he’s a good 
man to know! 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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that “throw” the average layman; 
but, when we find out what they 
mean, they are not as dangerous as 
we thought they were. There are 
two or three terms that we see and! 
hear every day, and no doubt will] 
see and hear more about and which! 
should be explained. 


Terms Explained 


“Psycho-neurotic” which in every-} 
day language describes one who has} 
a host of fears, broodings and mal-} 
adjustments which make him jittery} 
and unstable. We work with hin 
every day and call him queer or say} 
he is “Nuts”; but nevertheless we| 
get along with him and think very) 
little about it. 

“Psychotic” which in its broad 
sense relates to people with all types! 
of positive, serious, deep-seated 
mental derangements. There are) 
many psycho-neurotics, but few psy- 
chotics. The difference between 
them is as great as between “black 
and white.” 

“Combat fatigue” is this war’s 
term for ‘“‘shell shock.” In its broad 
sense it covers every type of mental! 
upset, from mild psycho-neurosis top 
psychosis of the most distressing 
sort that originates in the stress of 
battle. Great strides have been made 
in dealing with extreme cases of 
“combat fatigue.” For example, in 
the Air Force 92% of all cases of 
severe “combat fatigue” are re 
turned to active duty. 


From these few facts you can see 
that the mental cases are grossly 
exaggerated and the “cream of the 
Army” is yet to be discharged. 


Hiring Technique 


So, instead of trying to hire al 
the Veterans possible, set up jobp- 
specifications, an employment pro 
cedure, and use aptitude tests anc 
planned interviews to select the Vet 
erans you do hire, and be sure they 
are in the right place. At the same 
time, let’s not forget that a lot ol 
good employable men went into de 
fense work and civil government) 
positions for patriotic and other rea 
sons. These men should be giver; 
some consideration. 

Of course, the home office dictate: } 
the policy of the company and will; 
naturally, set up the basic plan fo: 
the Veteran. Many companies hav 
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appointed men from their organiza- 
tion to head up the Veteran Depart- 
ment and administer the plan, and 
some of the plans are very elaborate. 

It would be rather difficult to make 
an outline for the formulation of a 
plan for returned Veterans as the 
conditions and policies of each com- 
pany differ so widely ; but, there are 
several things that can be done after 
the Veteran decides to come with 
the company to help him fit into the 
organization. 


Suggestions 


Suppose we theoretically meet 
G.I. Joe the first day he drops in 
to see his “‘boss” and the “old gang,” 
and follow him for the next six 
months. 

Naturally, he will want to talk to 
his old boss and see how things look 
around the office. In this first con- 
versation, the boss doesn’t want to 
be so absorbed in the Veteran’s ex- 
periences that he forgets at least to 
mention that he expects him back. 
One employee had that experience 
when he went back and was doubt- 


> ful whether the comnany wanted 


him back. Of course, he will want 
to talk to the “old timers” who have 
been carrying on while he has been 
“bombing the Japs.” 

One company makes it a practice 
to tell the employee that he is on 
the payroll from that day on and 
can have as much time off during the 
next two weeks as he needs to get 
himself some clothes, visit his 
friends, both in and outside the of- 
fice (he is free to drop in the office 
and chat anytime he wants to) and 
in general get acclimated to civilian 
life. At the end of the two-week 
period (and very few take the full 
time) they are expected to keep reg- 
ular hours like other employees. The 
department head makes it a point to 
tell the Veteran what is expected of 
him when he signifies his intention 
to work regularly. 

Before an employee decides to 
work regularly, he should be asked 
to see the doctor for a physical ex- 
amination. He is given one on his 
discharge from the Service, but that 
1§ not available for your records and 
you surely want a record of his 
health in case he has a claim later 
On. According to the Selective Serv- 
lee Act, you cannot refuse to hire a 
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ployee, but you don’t have to put him 
back on his former position if he is 
not physically fit. 


Aptitude Tests 


While G.I. Joe was in the Army 
he was given all tvnes of tests, some 
aptitude and’ other ability tests. 
Many of the tests, for temperament 


and personality, were given at induc- 
tion centers. Here is where a lot of 
“P.N.’s”—Psycho-Neurotics—were 
culled out. While you cannot refuse 
to hire a former employee who is a 
Veteran, you can at least know his 
temperament and can place him in a 
position suited to him and can tell 
his supervisors how to handle him. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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G.|. Joe—Continued 


These aptitude tests should be 
based on the position the employee 
is expected to fill. They should in- 
clude Personality or Temperament 
tests, Mental Alertness, and Prefer- 
ence tests. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into testing, but the 
Army has had excellent success with 
them. Many life insurance compa- 
nies have also had excellent success 
with the Life Aptitude Index. Of 
course, aptitude tests will have to be 
sold to the returning Veteran, but 


it can’ be very easily done just as it 
is being sold to civilian employees 
today. 


Requirements 


Before a Veteran, and especially 
a Veteran who was a former em- 
ployee, is put on your payroll, he 
should be required to show his dis- 
charge papers or a full-sized photo- 
static copy to make sure he has an 
honorable discharge. The Selective 
Service Act only requires an em- 
ployer to re-hire a Veteran who was 
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a former employee if he has an 
honorable discharge. 

With a physical examination, an 
aptitude test, and a planned inter- 
view, the employer will be in a better 
position to place the Veteran in the 
right place to make him a happy and 
satisfied employee. 

After the Veteran is put on the 
job, the proper indoctrination and 
follow-up at stated intervals is very 
important. 

Needless to say, a well-planned 
“brush-up” course with a qualified 
instructor is the ideal way to re-train 
a Veteran for useful production, but 


‘this is not always practical, especially 


in branch or small offices. 

Few things are more dishearten- 
ing to a Veteran than to be given 
a manual and told that there have 
been a lot of changes while he has 
been away, and, of course, he will 
have to know them before he can 
go back on the job. In many cases 
he is told that if he wants any in- 
formation “just ask  Bill’’—Bill 
might be a new employee with less 
experience than the Veteran. 


Acclimation 


In one case, the head of the un- 
derwriting department was very 
proud of the fact that he had been 
able to get by with female help on 
jobs that had formerly been held by 
male employees. In telling the re- 
turned Serviceman about it, he left 
the impression that male underwrit- 
ers were not necessary. As part of 
the indoctrination the department 
head gave the Veteran a copy of the 
changes that had taken place while 
he was away, and told him that Miss 
Jones, one of the female underwrit- 
ers, would interpret them for him if 
he needed any help. This girl was 
not the type who could instruct, and 
made the Veteran feel very resentful 
by her attitude. The outcome was 
that the Veteran auit in less than a 
week. 

Remember, the average Veteran 
has been living an active outdoor 
life under strict supervision and 
regulation with most of his thinking 
being done for him. We must not 
expect to transplant him immediately 
from that fast-moving, exciting life 
to a quiet, uneventful life at a desk, 
where he is thrown on his own and 
expected to function like an old- 
timer. He will need a decompres- 
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sion period. He is like a man who 
has been on an extended vacation. 
He will have to acclimate himself 
to his job again. 


Typical Example 


Let’s look at one of the principal 
positions insurance offers and see 
how we can gear G.I. Joe to it on 
his return from Service. Take an 
underwriter, for example, which is 
common to all branches of insur- 
ance. An underwriter’s position is 
sedative with very little moving 
around, and it requires a high de- 
gree of concentration and judgment 
which is just the opposite of the 
average Veteran’s life. 

Small offices, where it is imprac- 
tical to have an elaborate program 
with a trained instructor, will find 
that it is practical to have a definite 
program which can be operated with 
a minimum of supervision or bv the 
Veteran himself. The program 
should cover a specified amount of 
work each day, and the Veteran 
should be regularly checked to see 
that he is covering it and to see if 
he is accepting the responsibility of 
learning. 

The program should have stated 
study and stated rest periods. As 
the program progresses, the study 
periods can be increased and the rest 
periods decreased as seems practical. 
At the beginning, the study periods 
should be at least an hour and not 
more than two hours; then a relaxa- 
tion period which could include a 
talk with the department head to see 
how he is progressing, or an ad- 
juster, an inspector, or another un- 
derwriter, and an opportunity to 
move around will relieve the strain. 
It might be an idea to send him out 
with a special agent for a day or so 
a week, especially for the first couple 
of.months. Some companies have 
found it very helpful for the under- 
writer to visit the agents periodically 
even in normal times. In this way 
the underwriter gets a better idea of 
the agent and his problems and the 
actual risks. It makes for closer 
co-operation between the company 
and the agent. 


Adjustment Time 


In most cases, the Army psychi- 
atrists tell us, a Veteran will be able 





to adjust himself to civilian life in 
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approximately three to four months. 
It is difficult to say just how much 
should be expected of him, and the 
program should be flexible enough 
to handle the exceptional cases. A 
very close contact should be main- 
tained with the Veteran for at least 
six months and his progress studied. 
He should be given an opportunity 
to do as much of his regular work as 
he can handle. By this, he will feel 
he is getting back into the harness 
again and being productive. 


With all of these cautions, “do’s 
and don’t’s,” it must not be inter- 
preted that the ex-Serviceman must 
be put on a pedestal and accorded 
special privileges. This definitely is 
not the case. The average Service- 
man will not want, or accept, any 
concessions or privileges. All he 
wants is an opportunity to get back 
into his old job and be one of the 
“gang” again; but, it is manage- 
ment’s problem to help him accom- 


plish this end. 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


F: MLLOWING is the list of companies holding Cer- 
tificates * of Authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, 
in the judicial districts of the states wherein they have 
appointed process agents. 


Underwriting 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND (Net limit on 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 


Caiyornia 








1. Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco ...... $414,000 
2. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco ... 645,000 
3. National Automobile & Casualty Ins. Co., Los Angele 208,000 
4. Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles ........ 206,000 
5. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles .............ceee0. 850,000 
6. West American Insurance Co., Los Angeles ........... 97,000 
7. Western National Indemnity Co., San Francisco ...... 357,000 
Connecticut 
8. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford ........ 3,526,000 
9. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford ................ 548,000 
10. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford ........ 3,803,000 
11. The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford ................ 1,650,000 


Delaware 


12. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. 747,000 


Illinois 
13. American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago ............ 225,000 
14. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago? .......... 1,000,000 
Indiana 
15. American States Insurance Co., Indianapolis .......... 133,000 
16. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. .............. 1,587,000 
Towa 
17. Employers Mutual Casualty Company, Des Moines .... 195,000 
18. Hawkeye Casualty Company, Des Moines ............ 57,000 
Kansas 
19. The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka ............ 61,000 
20. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott .... 176,000 
, Maine 
21. Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Portland .......... 65,000 
Maryland 
22. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore ................ 211,000 
23. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore ...... 1,881,000 
24. Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore ..............se0e0- 2,432,000 
25. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore .... 3,041,000 
: Massachusetts 
26. American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston .......... 671,000 
27. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston 1,379,000 
28. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston .............. 2,642,000 
29. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston .... 1,187,000 
30. New England Casualty Insurance Co., Springfield 138,000 
Michigan 
ma, Dreteemal Casealty Ca, DetrGlt ovccccccicaicccccceccs 275,000 
32. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ............ 1,398,000 
Minnesota 
33. Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul ..........cccccece 125,000 
Missouri 
34. Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City.. 439,000 
35. Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City ...... 1,090,000 
New Hampshire 
ee TN Cie, TEMNNE oc eiiviceccinsscecccscecece 151,000 
New Jersey 
37. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ........ 397,000 
38. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City ...... 186,000 


Forr1icGn CoMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A 


88. Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland 
89. Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y. 
90. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London. England (U. S. Office, Boston, Mass.) 
En 
i Canada (U. §S. 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. 


91. The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, 


92. The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, 


94. The 





REINSURANCE BusInEss ONLY 





This list is published solely for the information o| 
Federal bond-approving officers and persons require 
to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state 
ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as o 
December 31, 1944. 


Underwritin 





NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS Ol Limitationg 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND (Net limit @ 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bong 
New York 
39. American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co., 
NN EE, 0 dnd at oe Wid aale odio wae S'elwle. a wae Se AR 
40. American Re-Insurance Co., New York ..........00-. 
41. American Surety Co. of New York .........ccceceees 
3. Columbia Casualty Co., New York ..ccccccccccccccsece 
43. Teste Tademnity Co., Maw Work «..cacscvcccccccescece 
44. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York 
45. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York .......... 


Reinsurance Corporation, New York ........ 


46. General 











47. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Fails .............. 
48. Globe Indemnity Co., New York ...........ceeeeeees 1,250,008 
49. Great American Indemnity Co., New York ............ 1,150,006 
50. The Home Indemnity Co., New York .............00- 452,00 
51. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, Hart- 
i i ped eh ee didstwedeteenbss decceontoqe cess 287,00 
52. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York ....... 372,00 
53. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, 
PUOMOE, Bie. Je Ko csceciesvicesccactesccsvecscsocses 347,008 
54. National Surety Corporation, New York ............ 2,112,008 
55. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ...... 1,674,008 
56. New York Casualty Co., New York .........-.ceeeees 390,008 
57. North American Casualty and Surety Re-nsurance Cor 
SOSRRIO, MEW WOKE ccsccvecscccccesens 259,00€ 
58. Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York wes: . 469,006 
59. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York.... 289,000 
60. Royal Indemnity Co., New York .........-eeeeeeeeeees 1,994,006 
61. Seaboard Surety Co., New York ............ eee seccece 542,00 
62. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 246,00 
63. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York ........-.+e++geeee- 347,000 
64. United National Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn.* 389,000 
65. United States Casualty Co., New York ......--.++++++- 578,000 
66. United States Guarantee Co., New York .......--++- 1,275,000 
67. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ........-- 227,000 
Ohio 
68. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton .......... 450,000 
69. Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co., LeRoy ............2+0+ 135,000 
70. The Summit Fidelity & Surety Co., Akron .......... 28,000 
Pennsylvania 
71. American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pennsylvania 318,000 
72. Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia .................. 102,000 
73. Indemnify Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia 1,994,000 
74. Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia.. 413,000 
75. Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh ............ 571,000 
South Dakota 
76. Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls .........cccccsccces 100,000 
Texas 
77. American General Insurance Co., Houston ............ 210,000 
78. American Indemnity Co., Galveston ..........eseeeees 248,000 
79. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth...... 96,000 
SO. Bmplovers Casualty Co., Dallas .....scccccsccecscccces 174,00€ 
81. Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston ............ 46,00€ 
82. Trinity Universal Insurancé Co., Dallas .............- 272,00 
Virginia 
83. Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Toledo, Ohio.......... 45,00¢ 
Washington 
84. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle.............. 307,000 
CS. Deans See Ce. BOM oc vccecccvccsseosvecen 122,000 
86. United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma ...........+.+ 212,000 
Wisconsin 
87. Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
PR TERE siocncnewessccweesuiasecesetetwan 989,000 
UNDERWRITING LIMITATIONS 
(Net limit on any one risk) 
iy. &. Ciliee. Mew Vet, WH. TD on ciccvescccsessveseve $250,000 
3, See ore a pernre 157,000 
puch eueenleekeuKs 1,744,000 
guna (2). S. Gliese, Nee Terk, WN. F.) cccccccocsesoccseccves 1,121,000 
yy Ss SC Bey Sf rr re 160,000 
_ 5 rer en 728,000 
ee -cx.enntieheeeeek sik. 702,000 


This list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 


31 of each year. 





Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for —" in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force 


on the date of execution of the risk will govern absolutely. 
Process agents are required in the following districts: 
able or filed. 


Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where 


his limit applies until a new rating is established by the er mr Department 
0 


nd is return 


* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 


1 Formerly National Automobile Insurance Company. 


Name changed October 3, 1944. 


? Licensed to do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State of New York under the name of “(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Company of Illinois’’. * Certificate of authority issued April 5, 1945. 
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DIRECT AUTOMOBILE FINANCING WORKS 














BACK AGAIN AS YOU 
SUGGESTED, DICK. WEVE 
GOT THE NEW CAR ALL 


| SouNDS GOOD TO 
ME. HOW DO WE 
vl} GO ABOUT IT? 
































PICKED OUT 
mop oopoypy e[M S I. 
An) GOOD, TOM. NOW || F— \a 


LET ME ARRANGE 
TO FINANCE IT FOR 
YOU THROUGH A 











LOCAL BANK. YOULL rr 


FIND IT PAYS. 
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Li. 





] 
mm WE DOJIS FILL OUT 











THIS SIMPLE LOAN on 
APPLICATION FORM. |, 
YL 
/ 


























































a ate” 











__ 
NOW TAKE YOUR CHOICE THE BANK SAYS 
THAT WAS 
eney, woul OF THESE 18 BANKS AND YOUR CREDIT 1S 
, I'LL PHONE IN THIS GOOD, MISTER. 
INFORMATION. 

















| AND THEYLL LEND ME 
ENOUGH TO PAY FOR THE 
CAR AND COMPLETE 
INSURANCE PROTECTION, 100? 
S SWELL. 




















in St. Louis, Missouri. 








) 


“Tear, in a nutshell, is how the direct method of financing 


an automobile is done under a plan now in operation 


insurance agent and bank. 
approach their present policyholders before they buy a 


new car can not only bring loan customers to banks, but 





“4 
( RIGHT! PUBLIC “- 
LIABILITY AND 
U PROPERTY DAMAGE 
]] INCLUDED. NOW, ALL 
YOU DO IS HAND THIS 
DRAFT TO YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
ALONG WITH YOUR 
Ys DOWN-PAYMENT 
AND YOU'RE ALL 
SET. I 


la y 
CK Ss 
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their clients... . W 
It shows the teamwork between 
free booklets, 
Auto Trade” 


It shows how agents who 


and 


“Character Loans.” 









THIS IS SURE A DANDY | 
WAY TO BUY A CAR. 
JUST DROPPING IN 
HERE ONCE A MONTH 
AND PAYING OFF MY 
LOAN IN EASY 
STAGES. 














can also write new insurance and render a real service to 
/e’d like to send you our new free folder 
describing the St. Louis Plan in detail, and also our other 


“The Banker and the Insurance Man in the 


The American 


Insurance Group, 15 Washington St., Newark 1, N. J. 





Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Company « Bankers Indemnity insurance Company ¢ The Columbia Fire Insurance Company e Dixie Fire Insurance Company « The Jersey Fire Underwriters 








Governmental Regulation—Cont. 

late chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is quite as 
applicable to insurance as to trans- 
portation. While the statute should 
furnish the framework within which 


tributes—which determines the qual- 
ity of regulation. 

Fortunately, even though politics 
has entered into the selection of com- 
missioners, the office has not been 
regarded generally as a mere po- 





the commissioner acts, it is his wis- litical reward. Particularly in the 
dom, his honesty, and his com- more important states insurance- 
petence—or the lack of these at- wise, whose influence extends far be- 











PHILIP GENDREAU, N, Y. 


HOW LONG IS 225 YEARS? 


It’s a long time. Think of it, for example, in terms of the 
nine generations of merchants, businessmen and householders— 
people like your neighbors and ours—who have been protected 
by The London Assurance since it was chartered by George I of 
England on June 22, 1720. There aren’t many business institu- 
tions which can point to two-and-a-quarter centuries of uninter- 
rupted service to the public. 


This month, celebrating a significant anniversary, we think of 
the years which have gone before as a magnificent heritage and 
a tremendous challenge. They are a heritage of stability, integrity 
and dedication to sound business principles. They are a chal- 
lenge to go forward, to improve our service and to add to a great 
tradition. Ours is a celebration based on real humility and sincere 
appreciation of the part which local agents throughout America 
have played in our growth since the entry of The London in this 
country in 1872. 


oe 
THE 
99 JOHN STREET — NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
1720 3 1945 
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yond their borders, the commissioner 
has usually been a man well qualified 
to occupy his position. And admin- 
istration has been given effectiveness 
by permanent expert staffs. 

One of the dangers of regulation 
by the state, as well as by company 
bureaus, is that of rigidity. Just as 
laws once enacted are difficult to 
revise, so methods and regulations 
once adopted and working are hard 
to change. Note the slow progress 
of the personal property floater, a 
cover which is now accepted as per- 
missible in practically all states, 
With progress in broadening the 
liability contract an endorsement re- 
quired by law in one state had the 
effect of restricting the coverage al- 
though originally it had liberalized 
it. 

Laws should provide for flexibility 
of administration, and insurance 
departments should adopt a flexible 
attitude. They should be uncom- 
promising on questions of solvency 
and equity, but inflexibility else- 
where may well stand in the way 
of improvements for the benefit of 
the public. Uniformity simplifies ad- 
ministration, but it may strangle in- 
itiative. Experimentation should be 
encouraged within the limitations of 
equity and of financial soundness. 


Broad Charter Powers 


Insurance is still enclosed in legal 
compartments ; illogical and imprac- 
tical divisions of coverage between 
casualty and fire-and-marine car- 
riers are enforced; a new form of 
insurance has to run the gauntlet 
of legislative and departmental ap- 
proval. The encroachment of inland 
marine insurance on other lines led 
to a division of the field that sug- 
gests the spheres of influence of 
imperialistic governments. Some of 
the results are amazing. You may 
insure the contents of frozen-food 
lockers under an_ inland-marine 
form in some states, in other states 
it is forbidden. In states which 
have adopted the “nation-wide def- 
inition” a prefabricated house may 
be so covered if sold on the install- 
ment plan, but only until the interest 
of the seller ceases—after that the 
owner is denied inland-marine cov- 
erage. If the sale is made subject 
to a real estate mortgage, inland- 
marine insurance may not be written 
even if the mortgage debt is payable 
in installments. Historic residences 
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on the premises of the insured may 
not be covered under a fine arts 
floater, but stained glass in such resi- 
dences may be covered if it has “the 
quality of fine arts.” A nice ques- 
tion in insurance esthetics! A 
nurses’ home in Texas may be in- 
sured under the extended coverage 
endorsement against explosion of 
steam boilers located off the premises 
if it is of non-fireproof, but not if 
it is of fireproof construction. 


I have long believed that insurers 
should be authorized to write any 
form of insurance other than life 
that is not contrary to public policy 
and that “all-risk” policies should 
be available for all kinds of prop- 
erty. And I believe that we are now 
on the road to accomplishing those 
ends. Here is an opportunity for 
setting insurance free to render the 
greatest possible service to the pub- 
lic, without relaxing requirements of 
equity and solvency. Possibly re- 
striction of powers of carriers will 
be considered to be undue inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. 


Rates Should Reflect the Hazards 


Returning to the subject of rates, 
there is equal opportunity here for 
recognizing the need of flexibility 
to meet varying situations. Rates 
should have only one criterion—ac- 
curate measurement of probable or 
experienced losses and reasonable 
expenses, with a margin for con- 
tingencies and profit. To the extent 
that statistics and mathematics may 
be used in the process of measure- 
ment they should be used, but some 
rates must be made by judgment, 
and there will be an element of judg- 
ment underlying all rates. 

It is frequently argued that rates 
should be considered in the light of 
their effect on the insured, that, for 
example, rates should not be pitched 
above a certain level because classes 
of persons or businesses will not be 
able to pay them. Such arguments 
are not pertinent. There is no rea- 
son why other insureds should be 
charged excessive rates in order to 
subsidize their less fortunate breth- 
ten. If a premium reflecting the 
hazard of loss and expense cannot 
be paid, it simply means that the 
person or business cannot meet 
legitimate costs. There is no more 
reason for using insurance as a 
means of redistribution of wealth 
than for varying the price of gaso- 


FOR JUNE, 1945 











BUT THERE’S NO 


Argument... 


about the popularity of General Accident's SELECTIVE 
ACCIDENT POLICY which lets the assured select his own 
personal accident coverage from a simplified schedule. Every- 
body's happy about this one! The Agent enjoys handling a 
policy presented with such modern efficiency; the Insured 
likes the idea of choosing the exact indemnity to suit his own 
needs and at a price he can well afford. The Home Office, 
naturally, is proud of a policy giving such two-way satisfaction. 


Yesterday, people accepted ready-made accident policies. 
To-day, they are turning with wholehearted approval to this 
custom tailored policy—the kind that will still be modern 


tomorrow. 


Have you tested the sure-fire appeal of this policy 
with your own clients? 


line according to the ability of the 
car Owner to pay. 

There is a feeling that variation 
of rates by size of risk or between 
carriers is unfairly discriminatory. 
As a fact, treating everyone alike 
may be the rankest of unfairness. 
To the extent that variations in loss 
rates and in necessary expenses can 
be demonstrated, there is a proper 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 





basis for discrimination. 

This does not mean that unreason- 
able efforts should be made to do 
exact justice by every policyholder. 
There is always a point beyond 
which discrimination is impractical. 
The complication and difficulty of 
precise measurement may lead to 
expense which more than outweighs 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Governmental Regulation—Cont. 
the value of the results. Simplicity 
also has its virtues. 

The newest field of regulation is 
competence. The states have ad- 
vanced from the time when licensing 
of agents and brokers was merely 
a means of collecting fees. The fact 
that many applicants for licenses 
fail to pass the relatively simple ex- 
aminations now set shows to what 





Thatched-roof houses used to be one of 
the headaches of early English city offi- 


an extent unworthy applicants were 
acceptable in the past. Public and 
independent adjusters and insurance 
counsellors are also being required 
to show some evidence of com- 
petence. This movement may be ex- 
pected to grow—and it is particu- 
larly desirable, since regulation at 
this point affects insurance where it 
touches the policyholder most in- 
timately. 


Wei 





cials. In 1302 a man was forced to pledge 
all of his “rents, lands and tenements” 
to indemnify the City of London from 
fires which his thatched-roof houses 
might start. This arrangement was to 
last until he could get his houses covered 
with tiles, which he hoped to do “by the 
next Feast of Pentecost.” 

This awareness of property rights of 
others which has long been necessary for 
city dwellers, has caused many fire insur- 
ance policies to be written. 


The NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES have a wide 
range of coverages, including Fire, Tornado, 
Aircraft Damage, etc., to lessen the hazards 
of present-day city life. 


National Union 4 a 


and Birmingham 
FIRE INSURANGE COMPANIES 
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Policyholder Is Important 
| 

In the field of contracts, there igf 
a tendency for regulation to add t¢ 
its negative function of preventing 
unfairness the positive one of seeing 
that the policyholder gets advantage 
that he should have. If this tendenc 
continues, and carriers are encour 
aged to experiment in the broaden 
ing of coverage and the liberaliza 
tion of conditions, insurance will b 
able more completely and economi 
cally to fulfill its functions. 

The key to sound and liberal regu 
lation of insurance is to take the 
point of view of the policyholde 
which means in turn to keep in ming 
the situation when losses occur, and 
this should be the aim alike of legis 
lator, administrator, and manage 
ment. All are servants of the in 
sured and in acting as such will ig 
the long run achieve the greates§ 


measure of welfare for themselves, 
From an address before the Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Conference, Ohio State University 


BANKERS' BLANKET | 
BOND RATES REDUCED | 


TEN per cent reduction in 

basic rates has been announced 
by the Towner Rating Bureau, Inc, 
on Forms 2, 8 Revised and 24 
for commercial banks and _ trust 
companies and Form 5 Revised for 
mutual savings banks. In addition; 
rates for Form 24 without mis: 
placement are reduced to those of 
Form 8 Revised without misplaces 
ment. These changes produce lowef 
premiums for forgery coverage proj 
vided by Insuring Clause E and fof 
Form 24 when written with mis 
placement but without the Teller’ 
Shortage Exclusion Clause. If thé 
latter clause is added, rates fot 
Form 24 with misplacement aré€ 
reduced to those of Form 8 Revised 
with misplacement. 

Towner’s announcement points 
out that Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Form 24 was not intended to cover 
nominal daily differences in a teller’s 
proof of his cash position, or ac- J==m 
counting differences not involving a JF 
dishonest, fraudulent or criminal | 
act. The Insurance and Protective J7q | 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association will recommend ac- | 
ceptance of the Teller’s Shortage 
Exclusion rider. FOR 
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@ Tre Insurance Almanac 
i WILL TELL YOU 
—_ = IN A MINUTE! 


sree —— Have your prospects or customers ever asked you for de- 





tailed information concerning a certain insurance company 
or agency, or wanted to know some little-known facts about 
the business or the people in it? 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know names of officers 





e th Z and directors, lines written, territory covered and other per- 














olde tinent facts regarding any insurance company in the United 


States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you could find information and statistics about 
nage practically every phase of the insurance business—all in one volume? 


ili Just look in The Insurance Almanac / 





wersiy PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Individual—Who’s Who in Insurance. Biograph- 
ical sketches of the leaders in the business. 
A Biographical Directory of leading agents in 
the larger cities, country-wide. 
Independent adjusters and actuaries, with bio- 
graphical sketches. 


This famous 1,200-page publi- 
cation is the most widely used ref- 


erence book in the business—and 


1 if the lowest priced! Look over the The Company—Officers, Directors, Lines Written, 
nce sal Pacigns, task, gl aud Uodigiaees Ui 
. an oreign), Stock, Mutual an eciprocal. Life, 
. partial table of contents—see how Old Line and Fraternal, Ordinary a Industrial. 
1 24 valuable this factfall volume will Statistical tables showing financial condition of 
trust companies. Special tables showing premiums and 
1 for be to you every day in the year— losses by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments 
’ - . : to policyholders. 


then send for The Insurance Al- The Organization—National, State and Local Asso- 
ciations of Fire, Casualty and Life Underwriters— 
Who’s Who in them, when and where they meet, 
Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 

owek tion with a trial subscription to The State—Insurance Supervising Officials, their 
ve deputies and assistants, States having certain par- 
ie The Weekly Underwriter for only ticular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
1 10 brokers. Insurance Laws passed in early months 
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Aviation Insurance—Continued 


reasoning that the co-pilot of the 
airliner had talked with the Army 
pilot the night before about signal- 
ing each other while in the air. 

A falling aircraft can do damage 
far beyond that caused by the im- 
mediate impact. A few years ago 
an airplane (which we now know to 
have been the prototype of the 
famous B-29 Superfortress) was 
on a test flight over Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and crashed on to a large 
packing plant. More than 20 em- 
ployees of the factory were killed 
and the damage to the packing plant 
in the resulting fire amounted to 
almost half a million dollars. Planes 
of small and moderate size may 
carry from 10 to 50 gallons of gas- 
oline, and a crash is likely to throw 
it about in much the same manner 
as our flame throwers shoot flames 
at Japanese pillboxes. Such a crash 
can wreck automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems and other fire protection de- 
vices, and a million dollar plant can 
be ruined by an airplane which has 
cost a tenth of one per cent of the 
value of the factory. 


The operator. of an airport us- 
ually carries insurance to protect 
himself against the obvious liabili- 
ties which he is likely to incur to 
members of the public. In addition 
to the usual hazards of any public 
operation, such as falls and injury 
by swinging doors, the airport 
visitor is likely to get hurt as a 
result of propeller accidents or by 
being struck by the wings of planes. 
The operator is usually blamed and 
frequently is forced to pay damages 
to injured parties. The insurance 
company will view airport liability 
insurance in much the same way 
as other public liability risks, but 
particular attention must be paid 
to precautions for keeping the public 
out of hangars and away from the 
flying field. A good safety inspec- 
tion service will eliminate hazards 
and will save both the insurance 
company and the airport operator 
much trouble and expense. 

Many aircraft service men carry 
Hangar Keeper’s Liability Insur- 
ance. This is to protect him from 
liability for damage to planes which 
are left in his custody. It is similar 
to Garage Keeper’s Liability Insur- 
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ance, but the airplane is more sus. 
ceptible to damage as a result of 
carelessness than an automobile, 
The catastrophe possibility under 
this coverage is from fire or severe 
windstorm. In this respect the haz- 
ard to the company is parallel te 
that under a Garage Keeper’s Lia- 
bility policy. Underwriting would 
be on much the same basis as for 
a garage owner, with particular at. 
tention to his knowledge of the 
business and the general care of his 
operation. 


High Insurance Limits 


A casualty insurance company in 
the aviation field must be prepared to 
write much higher limits of liability 
than are common in the automobile 
field. Many industrial concerns will 
operate small planes for the benefit 
of their salesmen. Surplus govern- 
ment planes have been purchased by 
manufacturing and sales concerns 
for such industrial aid use. A large 
corporation will be able and eager 
to protect itself from any liability 
which might be assessed against it 
as a result of airplane operation. A 
typical plane for industrial aid use 
is one carrying three passengers in 
addition to the pilot. A reasonably 
prudent company might carry $100,- 
000 property damage coverage for 
such a plane. The public liability 
coverage could be another $100,000 
to protect against the possibility of 
the plane crashing in a populated 
area. It is common practice for air- 
lines and corporations to carry pas- 
senger liability of $50,000 per seat. 
Thus the total liability carried on 
a single small sized plane could 
easily total $350,000. It become: 
evident that any irisurance company 
wishing to serve the aviation casw{ 
alty field must be in a position te 
cover individual risks for a mini 
mum of $500,000 for one accident. 

If an insurance company wishes 
to insure scheduled airlines, or the 
feeder airlines anticipated for the 
postwar era, preparations must be 
made to handle liabilities aggregat- 
ing at least one million dollars per 
plane. At $50,000 per seat, a 21- 
passenger plane common to the air- 
lines of today would have a $1,000- 
000 liability for passenger coverage 
alone. 

The insurer of aviation liability 
must also expect aviation claims te 
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run higher per accident than auto- 
mobile claims. Automobile policy- 
holders occasionally carry limits of 
$50,000 and $100,000, or $100,000 
and $300,000, but it is extremely 
rare for an automobile claim to 
approach these high limits. The 
average auto public liability case 
may involve one or two pedestrains, 
or three to four passengers. How- 
ever, an airplane out of control 
can easily crash into a crowd of 
spectators at an airport and injure 
or kill a dozen people.. About a 
month ago an Army plane overshot 
the Chicago airport and landed in 
the middle of 63rd Street. Fortu- 
nately, there was no one in the 
street at the moment. If the plane 
had hit a loaded streetcar or bus, the 
result would have been tragic. 

A couple of years ago an Army 
bomber crashed on Chicago’s south 
side and destroyed a gas tank worth 
$2,000,000. If it had been a priv- 
ately owned plane, the property 
damage policy would have paid a 
total loss for almost any limits which 
might have been carried. 


Aviation Risk Is Different 


Automobile underwriting can be 
used as a guide for the underwriting 
of the aviation casualty risk, but the 
insurance company must realize that 
the aviation risk is fundamentally 
different from the auto in several 
respects. Limits of liability must be 
set higher, both for the policyholder 
and for the company. Fortunately, 
the underwriting results for casualty 
aviation have been good. Most 
planes in trouble will make forced 
landings in unoccupied areas. This 
is safer for the pilot than landing 
in built-up neighborhoods and is less 
likely to cause injury to others. In 
addition, the Civil Air Regulations 
require that airplanes maintain cer- 
tain minimum altitudes when flying 
over built-up areas. It is intended 
that a plane be high enough to land 
outside of the congested district 
should it be forced to make a land- 
ing with a dead engine. 


Aviation insurance provides a new 
and interesting field for the casualty 
company. It is not an easy branch 
ot insurance but it is one which will 
prove fascinating to the underwriter. 
The insurer must safeguard itself 
against catastrophe losses, but regu- 
ar reinsurance channels are avail- 
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THIRD PRINCIPLE 
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What would you say was the important third principle an agent desires in 
the Company he represents? Surely there is no question but that Financial 
Strength and complete modern Underwriting Facilities are two essentials. 


We nominate for the important “third” — Understanding. 


Strength and facilities alone are not sufficient. There must be understand- 
ing by the insurance company of the many varied problems you daily meet 
in selling insurance protection to the public and the business world. Naturally, 
long successful experience as an Agency company would indicate a high de- 


gree of this understanding. 


The companies of the Commercial Union— Ocean Accident Group pride 
themselves on being such companies. They not only believe in the American 


Agency System but support it 100%. 


Our financial strength is unquestioned—our facilities complete and up-to- 
date in every respect and— “no organization can lay claim to fairer business 
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Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 


American Central Insurance Co 
Columbia Casualty Co 
The California Insurance Co 


Union Assurance Society Ltd. 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
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able for this purpose. Within a few 
years aviation insurance will prob- 
ably take its place as another of the 
important premium producers. In 
addition to providing an opportunity 
to write more business, aviation 
places an obligation on the insurance 
industry. Many of your present 
policyholders will need aviation 


coverage. It is your responsibility 
to provide it at fair rates, and to 
give the kind of service which will 
improve the protection and eventu- 
ally reduce the rates, as the airplane 
grows to rival the automobile as a 
means of public transportation. 


From an address before the Casualty Under- 
writing Conference of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. 
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| BEHIND-THE-LINE | 


SUPPORT 


The Army calls it Logis- 
tics — the vast behind- 
the-line supply activity 
that gets “what's needed, 
where it’s needed, when 
it’s needed.” 


Every “front line” Han- 
over-Fulton representa- 
tive sells more success- 
fully because he can rely 
on our behind-the-line 
support—for expert 
analysis of a client’s 
needs; for a recommen- 
dation of positive pro- 
tection without waste 
coverage; for quick, un- 
derstanding decisions, 
for prompt payment of 
Wouldn’t this 


co-opera- 


claims. 
ever - present 
tion be a success-builder 
for you? 


Consult our fieldman 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


and 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE: 
Ill John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 



































PPF COVERAGE 


BILL permitting the issuance 
of personal property floater 
policies in Pennsylvania after Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, was passed by both 
Houses of the State Legislature and 
Martin 


was signed by Governor 
late last month. 
Donald Knowlton, Insurance 


Commissioner of New Hampshire, 
has notified fire and marine com- 
panies that such coverage may also 
be issued in that State, providing 
the company has the charter author- 
ity to do so, is licensed in New 
Hampshire for marine lines and sub- 
mits specimen copies of policy forms 
and endorsements for approval. 
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Are You An 
Insurance Advisor? 





Insurance agents are in a position 
to exert great influence in building 
good-will and furthering public re- 
lations by imparting sound advice 
on insurance problems to their 
clients. 











ARE YOU 


being consulted by your assureds 
as they would consult a doctor—a 
lawyer—a professional man; or 
are you just an “order-taker'? 
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SECURITY FIRE 
agents are appreciative of the 
friendly service offered by the 
Company and value the relation- 
ship between Company and rep- 
resentative. 
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SECURITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport 
"That Friendly Company" 
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STATE REGULATION UPHELD 


AST fall an agent of the Firg 

National Benefit Association of 
Arizona, a small non-profit organ 
zation, was convicted in Californig 
on a charge of selling insurance 
without a license and for a non 
admitted insurer. Court action og 
the conviction was held up by the 
Association bringing suit for $1, 
200,000 damages and asking the 
United States District Court for ag 
injunction to stop California Insur. 
ance Commissioner Garrison from 
interfering with its business on the 
grounds that interstate commerce ig 
exempt from state regulation. This 
suit was dismissed early this year, 
A decision has just been handed 
down in the Superior Court of Ven- 
tura County affirming the conviction 
of the agent and upholding Cali. 
fornia’s right to regulate interstate 
insurance until the federal govern- 
ment may exercise its power to legis- 
late in that particular field. 
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VIRGINIA CONSIDERS 
COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


HE Workmen’s Compensation 

Rating Program will be consid- 
ered by the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission at a public hearing 
called for June 26, 1945. It was filed 
with the Commission by Manager 
E. E. Cadmus of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Inspection Rating 
Bureau of Virginia. 

Since its introduction in 1943, the 
rating program has been put into 
effect -in 26 states and the District 
of Columbia. It provides for the 
gradation of expense allowances 
in workmen’s compensation rates by, 
size of risk, such gradation bein 
applicable to that portion of th 
premium in excess of $1,000 on an 
risk. Employers have the option o 
four different rating plans, the firs 
of which is a Guaranteed Cost Plan 
and the remaining three are Retro¥ 
spective Rating Plans under which} 
the final premium depends upon thef 
experience of the individual risk§ 

It is further proposed that risk 
having operations in more than on 
state may combine their operation 
in two or more states for the purpos 
of rating under this program. 
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“Write our 

INLAND MARINE policies, 
too, inPACIFIC NATIONAL” 
..-. and I know why! 


Our agency is progressive. We want to 
give our clients the balanced protec- 
tion that Pacific National provides. 
That company is always out ahead. 
% For example, Pacific National not 
only writes a modern, complete Per- 
sonal Property Floater but also fur- 
nishes a colorful, dramatic folder with 
application form attached — called 
“Enjoy Peace of Mind.” My Boss gets 
plenty of new business with it. 


ABOUT THAT FOLDER: If the Per- 
sonal Property Floater is written in 
your state, request sample copy from 
our Inland Marine Department. 












PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT: PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 
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SENATE INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 


ENATOR Pat McCarran, chair- 

man of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has announced the ap- 
pointment of a permanent Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Insur- 
ance, consisting of five Senators. 
McCarran will act as chairman of 
the subcommittee. He explained 
that its function will be chiefly that 
of keeping advised concerning the 
activities and progress of the sev- 
eral states during the so-called in- 
surance moratorium. 


The Senator declared that under 
the provisions of the moratorium 
there exists ample time for a com- 
prehensive study of all of the prob- 
lems involved, and he expressed the 
hope that those interested in and 
affected by these problems would not 
attempt any hasty solution, but 
would rather take advantage of the 
time provided by the moratorium to 
make a complete and diligent study 
of the entire field and ultimately 
reach a well-considered and uniform 
solution. 


GEORGIA ADOPTS 
MODIFIED SAFETY ACT 


MODIFIED “Motor Vehicle 

Safety Responsibility Act” was 
passed at the recently concluded 
session of the Georgia legislature 
and has become law. It is consider- 
ably less stringent than such statutes 
enacted in many other states in re- 
cent years, providing only for sus- 
pension of the driver’s license for 
failure to pay within thirty days 
a final judgment rendered by a court 
of competent jurisdiction where 
based upon a cause of action aris- 
ing out of the operation of a motor 
vehicle. However, the driver’s 
license may be reinstated by com- 
pliance with any one of the follow- 
ing conditions: (a) Secure a policy 
of insurance in a licensed carrier 
for limits of $5,000/$10,000 on 
bodily injury and $1,000 on prop- 
erty damage; (b) satisfy the judg- 
ment, or (c) agree with the injured 
party for release from compliance 
with the terms of the act. Failure 
to surrender the driver’s license on 
demand is a misdemeanor. 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


a Offices 
Payne & Har Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
a iL. 


M. Wolfman, F.A.1.A. 

N. A. Moscovitch. A.A.1.A,. 

W. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 

L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 








WINZER & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
FRANKLIN 6085 
CHICAGO 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consultin 
Auditors an 


Actuaries 
Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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CASUALTY ASSOCIATION RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


ENNETH SPENCER, execu- 

tive director of the Eagle, Globe 
and Royal Indemnity Companies, 
and Richard V. Goodwin, vice presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Company, were re-elected 
president and vice president respec- 
tively of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, public serv- 


ice organization of 65 leading capital 
stock casualty insurance and surety 
companies, at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting in New York. 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected 
general manager of the association 
and Ray Murphy was re-elected 
general counsel. Both Mr. Dorsett 
and Mr. Murphy were first elected 














FIRST ATLANTIC CABLE 


802 ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Before the 
Transatlantic 


Cable... 


The memories of eight decades are vivid as Millers National 
Insurance Company marks its eightieth anniversary in 1945. 
Among them is Cyrus Field’s perseverance in completing the 


first successful transatlantic cable in 1866. . 


National already was one year old. 


The growth of Millers National has 
paralleled the business of America 
through the lusty days of the 19th cen- 
tury, when the nation entered the age 
of steel and mechanization and under- 
went its greatest industrial revolution. 


In these eighty years, Millers National 
has gained knowledge and experience 
through changing times, sustained the 
integrity upon which the company was 
founded. 


Eighty long years of experience .. . 
sound growth based on constant con- 
cern for the security of the policy- 
holder . . . unceasing service through 
conflagration and catastrophe, inflation 
and depression ... all of these are firm- 
set stones in the foundation upon 
which Millers National and its 69 year 
old companion company, Illinois Fire, 
today stand facing a future of ever 
greater service. 


— oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 


SERVICE 


In addition to the 
already unusually 
complete facilities of 
these time-tested fire 
insurance companies 
are country wide fa- 
cilities for writing 
ecean marine busi- 
ness. This is signifi- 
cant in view of the 
post war possibilities 
for alert agents in 
the marine field. In 
all probability an in- 
creased amount of 
goods will be shipped 
from local factory 
to ports all 
over the world. 


doors 


. when Millers 
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MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE 


SERVICE 


137 W. JACKSON BLVD... CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALERT AGENTS 











to their present offices at the annua 
meeting one year ago, after mam 
years of service in executive posi 
tions with the Association of Casu 
alty and Surety Executives. 

The following member companie 
were re-elected to membership o 
the executive committee: Americar 
Surety Company of New York, Em 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corpo 
ration, Ltd., Fidelity and Casualt 
Company of New York, Londo 
Guarantee and Accident Company 
Ltd., and the United States Fidelit 
and Guaranty Company. In ad 
dition, the Bankers Indemnity In 
surance Company was newly electe 
to membership on the executive com 
mittee. 

The executive committee of th 
Association of Casualty and Suret) 
Executives, at a session immediateh 
following the annual meeting of the 
organization, re-appointed the fol 
lowing officers and managers an¢ 
directors of established divisions 
and departments: L. A. Mills, secre 
tary; William Hicks, treasurer 
Richard C. Wagner, manager of the 
Casualty Department, and Andrew 
Kalmykow, assistant manager; 
Alexander Foster, Jr., now an of- 
ficer in the United States Navy, 
manager of the Fidelity and Surety 
Department, with David Q. Cohen 
as assistant manager; Howard M. 
Starling, manager of the Washing- 
ton Office ; Reginald Moss, manager 
of the Pacific Coast Office; Roy L, 
Davis, manager of the Chicago Of- 
fice; Julien H. Harvey, managing 
airector of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau; Wayne Merrick, man- 
ager of the Claims Bureau ; Hervey 
J. Drake, counsel, and Marcu: 
Abramson, assistant counsel ; Harol¢ 
K. Philips, director of the Divisior 
of Information and Publications 
with Hardy Burt as assistant direc- 
tor and editor of The Casualty and 
Surety Journal; Frank Lang, as- 
sistant director of the Division of 
Research. 


MICHIGAN LAW 
RECODIFICATION PLANNED 


FIFTEEN-MEMBER 6éstudy 

committee has been created by 
the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives to make findings and recom- 
mendations as to recodification of 
Michigan insurance laws. The com- 
mittee has an appropriation of 


$5,000. 
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MULTIPLE LINE 
UNDERWRITING 


HE Pennsylvania legislature has 
just passed a modified multiple 
line bill embodying three of the five 
recommendations of the Multiple 
Line Underwriting Committee. It 
empowers any fire or casualty com- 
pany with a minimum policyholders’ 
surplus of $1,500,000 to write any 
and all kinds of insurance or rein- 
surance other than life on risks out- 
side of the United States; all kinds 
of reinsurance other than life within 
the United States, provided it main- 
tains a minimum policyholders’ sur- 
plus as now required by law; and to 
issue personal property floater poli- 
cies. Proposals to permit full cov- 
erage automobile policies and full 
coverage aircraft policies were not 
adopted but will be sought at the 
next legislative session. 

Although the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives have not officially withdrawn 
their opposition to the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Diemand’s Multiple 
Line Underwriting Committee, there 
has been a distinct change in attitude 
as evidenced by their decision not to 
oppose multiple line bills that have 
been introduced in several states. 
North Carolina’ passed and 
adopted a multiple powers bill 
March 7 (S.113) and New Jersey 
also passed and adopted a similar 
measure April 24 (S.94). A multi- 
ple line bill is now pending in Massa- 
chusetts. Professor Blanchard of 
Columbia University, in an address 
before the Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, expressed the opinion that 
restriction of powers of carriers 
might be considered to be undue in- 
terference with interstate commerce 
and said, “Insurance is still en- 
closed in legal compartments; il- 
logical and impractical divisions of 
coverage between casualty and fire- 
and-marine carriers are enforced; a 
new form of insurance has to run 
the gauntlet of legislative and de- 
partmental approval. . . . I have 
long believed that insurers should be 
authorized to write any form of in- 
surance other than life that is not 
contrary to public policv, and that 
‘all-risk’ policies should be avail- 
able for all kinds of property. And 
I believe that we are now on the 
road to accomplishing those ends. 
Here is an opportunity for setting 
Insurance free to render the greatest 
possible service to the public, with- 
out relaxing requirements of equity 
and solvency.” 
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hode Island 


A Small State with an 
Impressive Background 


The honor of being the organizer of the first woman’s club goes to Anne 
Hutchinson, who, while not Rhode Island born, chose this state for her 
home. Women were not allowed at certain meetings for religious dis- 
courses in Massachusetts, so she began meetings for women only. The 
authorities did not object to her organizing women, but objected seri- 
ously to her daring teachings, such as all classes of people having equal 
rights before the law. For spreading such doctrines, she was tried by a 
church court and ordered, together with her large family and eighteen 
sympathizers, to leave the state. Being a woman of religious convictions 
strong enough to have caused her to follow the Reverend John Cotton 
from England, she was welcomed in Rhode Island by Roger Williams, 
America’s first champion of free speech. 

In Providence, Anne and her husband became influential leaders. 
With the group who had accompanied them, they formed a settlement 
on the Island of Aquidneck. After the island was bought from the 
Indians, the settlement grew rapidly, attracting many other seekers of 
spiri-ual freedom. Later the Bay Colony Ministers sent three members 
to i‘:form the exiles that they might return upon recanting Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s theory of inner sanctification, or the “Covenant of Grace,” 
but the group chose to remain in Rhode Island. 

Anne Hutchinson continued to be a great leader, and a “useful 
nurse and neighbor,” until the death of her husband in 1642, when she 
moved to New York, where she and all of her family were killed in 1643 
by the Indians. 


The Rhode Island Insurance Company, like Anne 
Hutchinson, has found this Small State with an 
Impressive Background a friendly place for living. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Future of Insurance Companies 


The insurance industry is being f 


attacked from three vital angles A 
wn 


hin 


(1) Demand for Lower Hates or 


The public insistence on rate cuts will probably grow = 
stronger — with the agents the greatest sufferers. 


(2?) Lower Income on Portfolios i. 




















The degree of injury sustained will depend upon future & 
interest rates from which no immediate relief is in sight. lig 
ant 
. vel 

(3) Increased Fire and Casualty Losses 
“ . ‘ hac 

These losses can be largely reduced — Loss-ratios are in- oo 
versely proportioned to municipal fire, police and traffic Sa 
signals supplemented by sprinklers, automatic alarms ing 

and well-trained manpower. Upon these the value of ho 
insurance stocks largely depends. ol 

to 

du 

YOU CAN HELP me 

ma 

Reduce Fire and Casualty Losses by Recommending— a 

(1) A FIRE ALARM BOX—at every fire hazard.* . 

(2) BETTER “HOUSEKEEPING”—kee ping the property free of rubbish. mpi 
(3) ADEQUATE POLICE PATROL—with recorded performance of police duty. wi 
(4) SPRINKLER SYSTEMS AND AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION SYSTEMS. net 
(5) TRAFFIC SIGNALS—at street intersections. lig 
* 70% of the losses occur as a result of only 4% of the total fires. If municipal lig 

fire alarm boxes had been on this 4% of the buildings involved then over 50% Ore 

of your total fire losses might have been eliminated. it 

lig 
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Newton Upper Falls 64 Massachusetts “s 
Write for booklet entitled “It Can Happen Here” co 
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(See DANGER 
Save WAMAGE * 


eyesight would never be em- 

ployed by American industry 
where work hazards might hurt 
him or lead to harm for lives, limbs 
or property nearby. Yet in scores 
and hundreds of factories and shops 
across the nation, industry is un- 
consciously endangering lives and 
property by failing to illuminate 
properly. The effect is the same as 
if partly blind men were assigned 
to the jobs. 

In recent years there has been 
tremendous improvement in the 
lighting of industrial establishments, 
and the war has stimulated this de- 
velopment. With the very existence 
of our country threatened, America 
had to go all-out for production of 
war weapons and in so doing, Uncle 
Sam has not held back in furnish- 
ing the essentials. When every man- 
hour was virtually needed, there 
could be no chance-taking with em- 
ployes’ health and well-being. It is 
to the credit of government and in- 
dustry that adequate lighting was 
recognized as an essential in plants 
making planes, ships, guns, tanks 
and other equipment. 


A MAN with obviously defective 


Adequate, Proper Light 


Credit that adequate lighting was 
within reach at the time it was most 
needed, however, must go to the 
lighting industry. 

It was in 1938 that fluorescent 
lighting was brought out of the lab- 
oratories. For a number of years 
it had been the major challenge to 
lighting engineers. They knew its 
potentialities were great, but there 
were obstacles in the way of manu- 
facturing, assuring quality and sta- 
bility, that had to be overcome be- 
fore the new lighting would be 
commercially practical. With the 
development of an ideal process of 
coating the glass with phosphors 
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by RUSSELL TIRRELL 


Area Safety Engineer, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


(the chemical powders whose fluo- 
rescence causes the visible light), 
the new lighting tool was made 
available. 

One measure of the baby’s growth 
is dollar volume. While it took the 
automobile industry 15 years to hit 
an annual volume of $100,000,000, 
the fluorescent lighting industry 
reached that milestone in three years. 
Therefore it was in 1941, the year 
that war necessity hit the United 
States, that found both demand and 
supply facilities toeing the mark. 

This was important, because the 
vast growth of giant war plants, and 
their tremendous output schedules 
certainly would never have been 
achieved without proper lighting. 

Fluorescent lamps furnish light 
that is cooler, light that is without 
glare, light that casts no objection- 





Testing fluorescent tubes for illumination. 
Dials and gauges on the desk shown at right. 


able shadows, a softer light that is a 
deterrent to eye-fatigue ; and it gives 
two-and-a-half times as much illumi- 
nation for the same amount of cur- 
rent consumed. 


The Safety Margin 


These factors contribute substan- 
tially to the safety margin of any 
industrial plant, for the workman 
whose vision remains good through- 
out the working day, whose head 
does not ache from eyestrain, who 
clearly sees the machine he operates 
and the material he works with is 
far less apt to suffer an accident. 

It is fundamental that enclosed 
stairways, dark corners and areas 
most distant from windows or other 
light sources are the sections that 
most often become accident scenes. 
The cost of curing these danger spots 
will be quickly overcome by lessened 
absenteeism, improved morale and 
other factors. 

The recently introduced Color 
Code for Safety in Industry opens a 
new door for the industrial safety 
engineer. For the duration, with 
fluorescent lamps limited as to color 
by War Production Board regula- 
tions, it is merely something to think 
about and plan for, but after the 
war the extended possibilities will 
be immense. 


Color in Light 


Let’s take a moment to consider 
colored light sources. Incandescent 
lamps, with their yellow-white fila- 
ments, provide yellow-white light 
unless filters or paints are applied to 
the glass. This creates color, but it 

(Continued on the next page) 
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See Danger—Continued 


also shuts off a considerable portion 
of the light generated and is uneco- 
nomical. 

The fluorescent lamp gives off 
light because invisible, ultra-violet 
rays activate the chemical powders 
that coat the inner side of the glass 
tubing. And the blend of fluorescent 
powders may be varied to produce 
gold, green, blue, orange and other 
colors. Thus the light itself is the 
color, and the fluorescent lamp is 
obviously the most efficient source of 
most colored light. 

Paint for fire protection equip- 
ment, for moving machinery haz- 
ards, for obstacles on the floor, for 
temporary repairs in the main aisles, 
and for other hazards undoubtedly 
contribute to safety. But with the 
postwar probability of virtually un- 
limited colored fluorescent lighting 
where required, it is expected that 
danger spots will be reduced to a 
new minimum. 


Lighting for Comfort 


However, this specialized type of 
lighting-for-safety is only one facet. 
Lighting for seeing and comfort has 
much broader application. 

A trend growing in breadth and 
strength is the conversion from local 


A 
a 


lighting only to a combination of 
local and general lighting. In many 
prewar industries, plants were con- 
tent to furnish local lighting of about 
ten foot candles for a single machine 
operator or a bench worker. Today’s 
giant war plants are specifying 40 
or 50 foot candles ot general il- 
lumination, with supplementing local 
light at specific locations as needed. 

Under localized lighting alone, an 
operator lifting his eyes from his 
machine to look away for a moment, 
finds the pupils of his eyes have to 
adjust themselves to the contrast be- 
tween the brightly illuminated work 
and the semi-dark surroundings. 
This adjustment is a slow-down pro- 
cedure as well as a contributor to 
fatigue. It takes measurable time for 
eyes to adapt themselves to sharp, 
contrasting change. 

The safety of the workman may 
be at stake, during that lag in visual 
adjustment. A steel worker, shift- 
ing his focus to an oncoming steel 
beam being unloaded by a crane, 
might well miss his grip because of 
the interval. With general illumina- 
tion flooding the entire area, and 
special lighting for the nearby task, 
harsh contrasts are erased and safety 
is increased. 

With the tremendous incentive of 





In this great railroad bay, supplies are inspected before being moved into huge bomber 
plant. Good lighting speeds bomber production. 
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war production paving the way, 
plant managers are learning that 
efficiency and economy may best 
be served by boosting illumination, 
They are installing fluorescent lamps 
and fixtures, and taking advantage 
of the increase in foot candles of 
light rather than allowing minor 
economies to dictate a reduction in 
wattage. 


Light for Varied Purposes 


Vast improvements have been 
made in incandescent light sources, 
and for innumerable purposes 
(floodlighting the grounds of in- 
dustrial establishments, spotlighting 
certain areas indoors and outdoors, 
and similar uses) they will continue 
to be the choice. But too often, plant 
engineers overlook the essential 
characteristics of the incandescent 
lamp as compared to the fluorescent 
lamp, now that the lighting indus- 
try has furnished both. 

The activation of fluorescent pow- 
ders coating a glass tube provided 
the answer to this problem, but years 
of laboratory experimentation pre- 
ceded the introduction of the new 
lamp. 

The fluorescent lamp is a linear 
light source. Comparing 40-watt 
fluorescent and incandescent lamps, 
the fluorescent has about 225 square 
inches of surface to the 20 square 
inches of the incandescent lamp. By 
its nature it greatly reduces the 
cause of glare. By its size and shape 
it prevents objectionable shadows. 
By its general character——operating 
without depending on heat as a 
preliminary step, it gives off cooler 
light. 

Today with industry more aware 
than ‘ever of the availability of 
proper lighting and more conscious 
of its value, the fundamental rules 
of good lighting remain virtually 
unchanged. 

Avoid glare (harsh, tiring con- 
trasts ), annoying shadows, and light 
that is inadequate for the tasks to 
be performed. Seek high levels of 
illumination (as opposed to high in- 
tensities, or brilliance) for general 
illumination, suitable color for the 
work to be done, and proper diffu- 
sion, direction and distribution of 
light. 

In the reconversion period that 
lies ahead after victory, industrial 
safety will be conspicuously in- 
creased by adherence to these rules. 
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Automobile Insurance—Act of a 
Three and One-half Year Old Child 
Held to Be Vandalism. 


An automobile was insured under 
a policy which provided comprehen- 
sive coverage, including damage 
caused by acts of vandalism, 
but which excepted loss or damage 
caused by collision. The insured auto- 
mobile was parked by the owner on 
apublic highway. It was facing down 
a hill and as an extra precaution, in 
addition to putting on the hand 
brakes, the owner turned the right 
front wheel into the curbing and left 
the gears engaged. The ignition 
switch was locked and the keys re- 
moved. The doors to the car were 
not locked. 

During the absence of the owner 
and without his knowledge, a small 
boy of the tender age of three and 
one-half years entered the parked 
automobile. While playing in the car 
he apparently succeeded in releasing 
the brakes, disengaged the gears, and 
turned the steering wheel, with the 
result that the car started coasting 
down the hill. After traveling across 
an intersecting highway the car 
finally came to rest when it collided 
with another automobile which was 
parked at the curb. In a suit upon 
the policy to recover for the damage 
thus sustained, two questions were 
presented for decision: Was the loss 
one which could properly be attrib- 
uted to “theft” or “vandalism,” 
which was covered by the policy, or 
was the loss caused by “collision,” 
which was not covered? The Court 
of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia in a rather startling decision 
tuled that the damage was caused by 
an act of vandalism and that the 
owner could recover under the policy. 
Unkelsbee v. Homestead Fire Insur- 
ance Co. (February 1945) 4 Atl. 
2d 168. 
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Edited by THOMAS E. LIPSCOMB of Thompson, Hine and Flory, Cleveland 


In arriving at its decision the 
court resorted to dictionary defini- 
tions of “vandalism.” Thus, it is 
defined in one recognized dictionary 
as the wilful or ignorant destruction 
of artistic or literary treasures. 
Similar definitions are given in other 
dictionaries. In ordinary speech, 
however, the term has been con- 
siderably broadened so as to include 
the wilful or wanton destruction of 
all types of property generally. It 
was obviously used in the policy in 
its broader, or popular, sense. Even 
in its popular concept, however, an 
act of vandalism implies a wilful in- 
tent to destroy, or at least a wanton 
indifference to consequences. Mere 
negligence or ordinary carelessness 
is not regarded as vandalism. It 
would seem, therefore, extremely 
doubtful that a child of the tender age 
of three and one-half years could 
be guilty of an act of vandalism. The 
court was of the opinion that a child 
of such tender age is at least capable 
of understanding the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong, and 
that the child undoubtedly knew that 
his meddling with the devices of 
the car was wrongful. The move- 
ment of the car having been started 
by the wrongful acts of the child, 
the damage which ultimately resulted 
was held to have been caused by 
vandalism. 

One member of the court wrote a 
strong dissenting opinion, which 
would appear to express the more 
reasonable view of the case. 


Automobile Insurance—Damage by 
Missiles or Falling Objects 


The American Indemnity Com- 
pany issued its policy of automobile 
insurance to a car owner, which cov- 
ered loss or damage to the auto- 
mobile by missiles or falling objects, 








but which specifically excluded 
damage resulting from collision or 
upset. While the insured was driv- 
ing his automobile upon a public 
highway, at a lawful rate of speed, 
a large bus approached from the 
opposite direction. As the two 
vehicles were passing a large chunk 
of ice became detached from the 
rear fender of the bus, was hurled 
across the highway and struck the 
left front of the insured automobile, 
causing damage. As a result of the 
impact the insured lost control of his 
car. It left the road and struck an 
embankment which resulted in con- 
siderably more damage. 

The company claimed that the 
damage was “the primary and im- 
mediate” result of a collision and 
was, therefore, specifically excluded 
from the coverage clause of the pol- 
icy. The insured claimed that the 
damage was caused by a missile and 
was within the express coverage of 
the policy. The company made the 
further claim that even though the 
chunk of ice be regarded as a mis- 
sile, the company was liable only for 
that portion of the damage which re- 
sulted from the ice striking the auto- 
mobile, and that it was not liable for 
the additional damage caused by the 
car striking the embankment. In a 
suit upon the policy the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin held the insur- 
ance company to be liable for all of 
the damage sustained. Guenther v. 
American Indemnity Co. (February 
1945) 17 N. W. 2d 570. 

In construing the coverage provi- 
sions of the policy the Court consid- 
ered the term “collision” as including 
(1) impact between the insured auto- 
mobile and another vehicle or other 
moving object upon a highway, and 
(2) impact between the automobile 
and a stationary object or obstacle on 
or off the highway. The policy pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


vision with respect to coverage for 
damage caused by missiles was con- 
strued as including all instances 
where an object is hurled against or 
dropped upon the insured auto- 
mobile. The chunk of ice was, there- 
fore, held to be a missile and all the 
damage sustained by the automobile, 
including that caused by the ca 
striking the embankment, was hel 
to have been the sole and proximat 
result of a missile striking the ca 
The insurer contended that onl 
small objects, such as a bullet or 
small stone that could be hurled o 
thrown by hand, could be regarde 
as missiles. The Court answer 
that argument by pointing out that 
a ten-ton “block buster” when] 
dropped from an airplane would bef \, 
no less a missile than a 22-caliber 
bullet shot from a gun. In other 
words, the element of size does not 
enter into the definition of a missile, 

The foregoing decision conflicts 
somewhat with a decision rendered 
by an appellate court in Missouri, 
Teitelbaum v. St. Louts Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co. (1938) 296 Til. App. 
327, 15 N. E. 2d 1013. In the latter 
case, the automobile involved was 
covered by a policy which also ex- 
cluded damage caused by collision. 
While the automobile was parked in 
a parking lot it was damaged when 
struck by a human body which fell 
from a window of an adjacent build- 
ing. The Missouri court held that 
the impact of the falling body 
against the automobile was a “col- 
lision” and the resulting damage was 
not within the coverage of the policy. 















PHILIPPINE WAR 
DAMAGE FUND | 


ENATOR Taft’s bill to use the 
$220,000,000 funds of War 
Damage Corporation to pay for 
property damage in the Philippines 
will be displaced by a bill which 


would set up a fund of $500,000,000, 


s A 
to be introduced by Senator Tyd- 1 
ings, chairman of the Philippine Re- J | 


habilitation Commission, as soon as 
he returns from a personal inspec- 
tion tour of the islands. Whether 
War Damage Corporation funds 
will help to make up the proposed} 
$500,000,000 has not been decided. 
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The Accident tat didut happen! 


Because of Safety Supervision by American-Associated 


Since there is a concentrated group exposure and the lives 
of many school children are at stake, the careful inspec- 
tion of insured school buses is a vital part of American- 
Associated Safety Engineering Service. Many an accident 
has been prevented, many a life saved, because of safety 
studies that include a thorough checking of such factors 
as lights, fire equipment, brakes, emergency exit doors, 


the hazards of the route traveled, and the experience of 


the driver. Here is another example of Safety Engineering 
Service by “Your Partner in Safety.” This provides a prac- 
tical, specific program of accident prevention that brings 
positive results to the insured. 

The experience of our engineers, the flexibility of our 
safety plans that permits each to be “tailored” to fit the 
individual risk, are available throughout the country to 


clients of American-Associated Agents and Brokers. 
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BROKERS’ LEGISLATIVE 
VIEWS 


IN 


T THE request of the commit. 

tee on federal legislation of the 
National Association of Insurane 
Commissioners, the National As. 
sociation of Insurance Brokers ha 
submitted a statement outlining its 
views on the type of legislation 
which should be enacted to enabk 
the states to retain supervision of th 
insurance business. The statement 
emphasizes that there must be ger 
eral uniformity of state legislation 
which must have as its primary pur 
pose the benefit of the insuring 
public, the elimination of specid 
privilege and the maintenance of 
competition. To achieve this god 
a five-point program was outlined 
which may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 
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(1) A uniform rating law shoulf 
be adopted, flexible enough to permi 
reasonable deviations and with sepa- 
rate base rates promulgated for larg 
and small risks. 

(2) Standards of qualification 
and separate licensing provision 
for agents and brokers. 

(3) Resident agents restricted ti 
a countersignature fee commensu. 
rate with services rendered. 

(4) No restrictions on activities 
or difference in fees for resident ané 
non-resident brokers. 

(5) Eliminate laws which enabk 
local agents’ associations or insur. 
ance companies, by themselves o 
through boards or bureaus, to mak 
rules or regulations for the beneft 
of any particular class. 
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by the 
INSURANCE EXECUTIVES § 
ASSOCIATION 


EPRESENTATIVES of thre 

prominent fire insurance groufs 
have resigned from membership n 
the Insurance Executives Associc- 
tion, an organization consisting d 
the chief administrative officials n 
the fire insurance industry. The 
three groups represented in_ this 
withdrawal are Fire Association, 
Home of New York and Insurance 
Company of North America. No 
official statement covering this action 
has been made by the Association of 
the companies involved. 
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* INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTORS 


by RICHARD L. ISMOND 
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contractors frequently under- 
estimate the extent of their lia- 
ility for the negligence of such 
Lontractors, and as a result minimize 
the value and necessity of insurance 
to cover that liability. This attitude 
js an understandable one, although 
imprudent, as under the general rule 
of law an employer is not liable for 
the torts of his independent con- 
tractor or the latter’s servants. This 
general rule does not, on its face, 
appear to leave room for any ex- 
ceptions, but like all general rules, 
it does have exceptions. It is those 
situations falling within the excep- 
tions, wherein liability is imposed 
upon the employer, that are an im- 
portant part of the complete and ac- 
curate picture of liability, and which 
should be of the greatest concern 
to all employers of independent con- 
tractors. 


= MPLOYERS of independent 


Theory of the Law 


Although some of the early de- 
cisions held that employers were 
generally responsible for the acts of 
independent contractors, these cases 
were soon overruled by decisions 
now constituting the law. The gen- 
eral rule has been said to be based 
on the theory that the lack of con- 
trol naturally results in absence of 
responsibility; however, the real 
basis for the rule is public policy. 
The following language was used 
by the early cases: 


Laugher v. Pointer, (1826), 4 
L. J. K. B. 309, “To hold the em- 
ployers liable in all instances 
would shock the common sense 
of all men.” 

Daniel v. Metropolitan R. Co., 
(1871), 18 Eng. Rul. Cas. 669, 
“It would create a confusion in 
all things.” 

Kellogg v. Payne, (1866), 21 
lowa 575, “To hold that a person 
is liable for all damages resulting 
from the carelessness or negli- 
gence of all the servants or em- 
ployees engaged in working for 








his benefit, although employed by 
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contractors without his knowledge 
or consent, and without any right 
or ability on his part to control or 
discharge them, might ruin any 
man in the world.” 


The exceptions to the general rule, 
as well as the general rule, are the 
result of public policy. In the case 
of the exceptions, the employer is 
not thought of as bearing an un- 





reasonable burden of responsibility 
for the acts of others. Some of the 
more common of these exceptions 
are noted in the following material. 


Selection of Independent Contractor 


One of the responsibilities that is 
often overlooked by those who em- 
ploy independent contractors is the 
duty to hire only competent contrac- 
tors. The employer must exercise 


reasonable care in making his selec- 
tion. His failure to fulfill this duty 
often renders him liable for injuries 
caused by the independent contractor 
so chosen if the injuries are caused 
by conditions or occurrences which 
would not have existed or happened 
if the independent contractor had 
been competent. This may occur 
when the employer is more con- 
cerned with price than with ability, 
or when the employer fails to look 
into the contractor’s background 
with respect to experience. The fail- 
ure to check into the ability of the 
contractor may not be a matter of 
deliberate neglect but rather an over- 
sight committed in the pressure of 
business. Also, the employer might 
follow a procedure which he thinks 
is sufficient but which would be 
deemed otherwise by a court of law. 
In Fox v. Ireland, 61 N.Y. Supp. 
1061, the fact that the defendant 
hired an architect on the architect’s 
word that he was competent and also 
obtained approval of the architect’s 
plans by the City Building Depart- 
ment did not of itself constitute 
proper precaution in determining the 
architect’s qualifications. 


Illegal Operations 


If the acts contracted for are il- 
legal, the employer is liable for in- 
juries resulting therefrom even 
though an independent contractor 
does the actual work regardless of 
the manner in which they are per- 
formed and the care exercised. This 
principle does not, on the surface, 
appear to present a hazard as the 
average business man should realize 
what acts are unlawful and will 
avoid being a party to such acts. 

(Continued on the next page} 











Independent Contractors—Continued 


However, even though the law pre- 
sumes everyone to be cognizant of 
it, such is not always the case. The 
acts contracted for may be illegal 
because: (a) of statute or ordi- 
nance; (b) governmental approval 
or permission was not first obtained. 

The first type of situation existed 
in Pitcher v. Lennon, 42 N.Y. Supp. 
156, 12 App. Div. 356, where a con- 
tract was awarded for the erection 


of a building. The plans violated 
a New York statute limiting the 


weight to be imposed on foundations 
of buildings, and although the plans 
were approved by the department 
officials exercising supervision over 
such matters and the building was 
constructed by an independent con- 
tractor, injuries caused by the col- 
lapse of the building were charged 
to the employer. The result would 
be the same if a property owner 
hired an independent contractor to 
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construct a wood trap door ina pub. 
lic sidewalk instead of an iron on 
as required by ordinance and in 
juries resulted. In Hearst’s ¢ hicagi 
American v. Spiss, 177 Ill. A-436 
the defendant employed an inde 
pendent contractor to erect a sigr 
over the street in violation of cit 
ordinance. The plaintitf was injure 
when a stone from the building fel 
because of the sign. Judgment wa 
awarded for the plaintiff, the cour 
holding that where a sign unlawfully 
suspended over a public street in 
jures a pedestrian, a presumption 0 
negligence against the owner of suc 
sign arises, and he cannot escape lia 
bility by involving the doctrine 0 
the independent contractor. 

With respect to the second clas 
of cases, 27 American Jurisprudence 
Page 513 states that ‘“—it is hel 
that the independent quality of the 
contract will not protect the. em 
ployer against liability if it appears 
that the permission of some officia 
body is requisite to legalize the stip 
ulated work, and that no such per. 
mission was granted before the in- 
jury complained of was received.’ 
A typical case is Ellis v. Sheffield 
Gas Consumers Co., 2 EL & BL, 
767, wherein the plaintiff fell over 
a pile of stones thrown from a trench 
dug by an independent contractor 
of the defendant. The trench had 
been opened without authority and 
the defendant was held responsible 
for the injuries. The court in Creed 

Hartmann, 29 N.Y. 591, in dis- 
cussing the principle enunciated in 
the case of Ellis v. Sheffield, de- 
clared that the existence of negli- 
gence on the part of any party, or 
lack of same, was of no consequence 
and that the injuries, although aris- 
ing out of acts performed by the 
independent contractor, are directly 
traceable to the act of the employer 
hiring the independent contractor te 
perform an illegal act, the employer 
not escaping liability for such in- 
juries. 


Work Inherently Dangerous 


One of the factors most fre 
quently affecting the question of lia- 
bility is the fact that the’work con- 
tracted for is inherently dangerous 
In every instance where the work is 
of such a nature, the employer is 
responsible for the failure of the in- 
dependent contractor to exercise due 
care. This raises the question as to 
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what work is inherently dangerous. 
Many operations clearly fall within 
this classification; examples are 
blasting and the excavation of or the 
placing of obstructions on public 
wavs. However, the endless number 
of cases demonstrate how often 
there is a difference of opinion as 
to the dangerous character of an 
operation. In many cases work 
which at first glance does not ap- 
pear to be inherently dangerous has 
been held otherwise by the courts. 
In Wright v. Tudor City Twelfth 
Unit, Inc. 12 N.E. (2d) 307, the 
court held that the employer of an 
independent contractor hired to clean 
rubber mats from a hotel lobby with 
soap and water may, if aware that 
the work is being done on the side- 
walk of a busy street, be held liable 
for injury to a pedestrian who 
slipped upon a mat. This case em- 
phasizes that employers should be 
concerned at all times with the pos- 
sibility of the work being inherently 
dangerous in the eyes of the law and 
not just when the work involves 
the use of violent or massive forces 
or will inevitably create a dangerous 
condition. 

Further examples of work ad- 
judged inherently dangerous are the 
repair of an awning overhanging a 
public street, McHarge v. New- 
comer, 100 S.W. 700; excavation 
involving the removal of lateral sup- 
port from an adjacent building, 
Bonaparte v. Weseman, 42 A 918; 
use of fire to clear land, Cameron 
v. Oberlin, 48 N.E. 386; building of 
a brick wall abutting a highway, 
Privitt v.: Jewett, 225 S.W. 127; 
operation of elevators while doors 
are being repaired, Central Trust 
Co. v. Juilliard, 130 N.E. 577. 


Non-Delegable Duties 


Under some circumstances, duties 
are imposed upon an employer which 
he cannot delegate to an independent 
contractor. Thus, if a statute or 
ordinance requires a person to take 
a certain precaution while the work 
is being done, and such precaution 
is not taken, it is no defense that 
an independent contractor was em- 
ployed to do the work and that the 
failure to take the precaution was 
due to the independent contractor’s 
negligence. Statutes frequently im- 
pose duties as a protection for trav- 
elers on the highway by regulating 
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construction of drains or requiring 
lights around open trenches or ob- 
structions on the highways or side- 
walks ; or they are designed for the 
protection of the rights of lateral 
support or for the protection of 
roofs of buildings adjacent to one 
under construction. There are stat- 
utes and ordinances that create 
duties by reason of regulations re- 
lating to thé construction of party 
walls ; the use of electricity in cities ; 


the construction of state highways ; 
and the necessity of handrails and 
other safeguards on newly con- 
structed bridges. Similarly, ordi- 
nances are issued by municipal build- 
ing departments regulating the man- 
ner in which certain construction 
work may be done and precautions 
which must be taken during the 
course of the work, such as an ordi- 
nance providing that where a house, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Independent Contractors—Continued 
structure or improvement, extends 
above one story, it shall be the duty 
of the builders, architects or owners 
to erect a temporary shed or struc- 
ture over the sidewalk adjacent. 


Operations on Owned Land 


Another exception to the general 
rule is represented by those cases 
which hold that when the owner of 
the premises in his possession em- 
ploys an independent contractor to 
do work upon the premises, which 


from the nature is likely to render 
the premises dangerous to persons 
who may come upon it by invitation, 
he is not relieved from the obliga- 
tion of seeing that due care is used 
to protect such persons. The invita- 
tion may be implied as well as 
expressed, and extends to such per- 
sons as visitors of tenants in apart- 
ment buildings, whether their pres- 
ence there is for business or social 
purposes. Shoppers in stores is an- 
other example of implied invitation. 
The case of Corrigan v. Elsinger, 
83 N.W. 492, is typical. There a 
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For the first time, voluntary disability protection at 
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department store customer was in- 
jured in the store by counters being 
moved by an independent contractor 
of the store, the latter being held 
liable as well as the independent 
contractor. This responsibility im- 
posed upon those in control of land 
and property affixed thereto is non- 
delegable and is inseparable from 
the right of control or possession. 


Franchise Operations 


Where an individual or corpora- 
tion does work in the exercise of a 
special franchise or charter power, 
the doctrine of respondeat superior 
is generally applicable, rendering the 
employer liable for the negligence 
of an independent contractor en- 
gaged to perform such work. Such 
is the case of a railroad with respect 
to the maintenance of its equipment 
and carrying on of its functions as 
a railroad. In Lesher v. Wabash 
Nav. Co., 14 Ill. 85, a navigation 
company operating under a special 
charter to erect a dam was held sub- 
ject to this rule. In the same class 
are water works and gas companies 
supplying the public. Thus, also, in 
Lancaster Ave. Improvement Co. vy. 
Rhoads, 9 Atl. 852, a turnpike com- 
pany having a special franchise for 
the collection of tolls, and being re- 
quired to keep its roads in repair, 
was not allowed to employ an in- 
dependent contractor to make re- 
pairs or alterations to its highways 
and escape liability for the inde- 
pendent contractor’s negligence in 
keeping the roads in passable condi- 
tion. 

A Warning Finger 


The preceding paragraphs, con- 
stituting but a brief outline of the 
law on the question, do not set out 
all instances where an employer will 
be held liable, but they do point a 
warning finger. An employer who 
ignores this field of legal responsi- 
bility jeopardizes the security of his 
business—he should obtain insur- 
ance against this liability. This pro- 
tective measure should not only be 
taken when, in his mind, conditions 
appear to warrant it. Because of 
the average employer’s unfamiliarity 
with the law and the unsettled con- 
dition of the law itself on many 
points, it is impossible for him to 
determine in advance under what 
circumstances he will or will not be 
liable for the acts of his independent 
contractor. 
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Aetna Fire Group: Thomas J. For- 
sythe has been appointed manager of a 
new branch claim division office at Utica, 
New York, for the Century Indemnity 
Company and the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Company of New York, both 
members of the Aetna Fire Group. 
x: FF 2 


Agricultural: Recent changes in the 
field include appointment of Gordon C. 
Waters of Pittsburgh as state agent in 
western Pennsylvania and of Carl C. 
Fry as special agent in northern New 
Jersey. Mr. Waters, who succeeds the 
late Earle R. Seaver, had home office 
training and six years’ experience in the 
Pennsylvania field before joining the 
Agricultural. After both home office and 
field experience, Mr. Fry becomes an 
associate of Field Supervisor A. F. Tur- 
ton and fills the vacancy resulting from 
the retirement of J. J. Garland, formerly 
state agent. Robert Ellis, the Dakota 
General Agency of Fargo, is now super- 
vising fire and allied line business in the 
state of North nate. 


American-Associated Companies: 
Clarence A. Cole has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago branch of these 
companies, according to an announce- 
ment by E. D. Loring, resident vice presi- 
dent at Chicago. Mr. Cole joined the 
company in 1942, and held the title of 
assistant manager in the Chicago branch. 
Raymond W. Clarke has been appointed 
manager of the New York branch of 
these companies, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ray S. Choate, vice presi- 
dent at New York. Mr. Clarke formerly 
held the title of assistant manager of 
the New York branch. H. Gordon Baine 
has been appointed vice president of the 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, in 
charge of the accident and health di- 
vision. Mr. Baine has been with the As- 
sociated since 1933. 
> 2 = 


American Casualty Companies: 
George P. Mosely has been appointed to 
the staff of the Philadelphia branch office. 
Mr. Mosely was formerly with the Globe 
Indemnity and the National Surety Com- 
pany. He will handle burglary and mis- 
cellaneous coverages associated with 
burglary and property insurance. 
x kk 


American Group: The new marine 
supervisor for Cook County is Albert J. 
Andrews, formerly with the Insurance 
Company of N. A. Mr. Andrews joined 
the Western Department of the North 
American in 1928. After eight years in 
the marine department he was trans- 
ferred to Detroit where for some time 








he traveled the entire state of Michigan 
in the development of marine business. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


K. T. Crawford has been appointed 
special agent, assisting Special Agent 
Leon McGilton, in Tennessee. For the 


past several years, Mr. Crawford was 
domiciled in Mississippi doing loss work. 
He had previously traveled Tennessee as 
a special agent, and prior to that, was 
for some years a local agent. 

M. B. MacDonald is serving new spe- 
cial agent in the Texas field. He traveled 
this same field for another company for 
a number of years. 
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American Indemnity: A Minnesota 
branch office has been opened, effective 
June 1, with offices in the Baker Building, 
Minneapolis. J. E. Murphy is manager. 
For the past seven years Mr. Murphy has 
been a sales executive of the Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company and Hard- 
ware Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis. 
x * * 


Baltimore American: The Nathan L. 
Fairbairn General Agency has been ap- 
pointed California general agent of the 
Baltimore American and Baltimore Un- 
derwriters. George P. Williams, former 
Pacific Coast manager of. the Providence 
Washington, Boston and National Union, 
is in charge of fire operations. 


& 2 


Camden Fire: In south Jersey Charles 
A. Creely is acting special agent as 
successor to Thomas Howarth, who has 
been transferred to Michigan as state 


agent. 
xk * 


Crum & Forster: After being associated 
with the Virginia Insurance Rating 
Bureau for fifteen years, Gilman Roberts 
has joined Crum & Forster as special 
agent in Virginia where he works with 
E. R. Booker, state agent. 
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Dubuque F. & M.: Field changes in 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska an- 
nounced by this company place State 
Agent Ray M. Hales as super™®or of 
business in Missouri, with the exception 
of Kansas City, as well as Arkansas. 
Mr. Hales formerly represented the 
company in Iowa, but for five years has 
been in charge of Missouri, Nebraska 
and Kansas, and this month is complet- 
ing his 28th year with the company. 
arry Beringer will be state agent 
with supervision of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Nebraska and Kansas, with offices 
at 309 Land Bank Building, Kansas City. 
Mr. Beringer has been assistant to Mr. 
Hales for three years. Previously he 
was with the underwriting and loss de- 
par*ments at the home office. He has 
been with the organization 20 years. 







Emmco Companies: M. J. Reinger 
has been promoted to home office claim 
manager of the Emmco Insurance Com- 
pany effective February 1, 1945. He was 
formerly claims manager for the i 
Companies at Detroit, Michigan. W. 
Mitchell, formerly claims manager of = 
Indianapolis office, has been promoted to 
home office claims manager of the 
Emmco Casualty Insurance Company ef- 
fective May 7, 1945. 
xz & & 
Excess Underwriters: An office has been 
opened in the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, and Howard E. Mankin 
has been appointed resident vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Mankin was formerly resident 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Cas- 
ualty Company, and previously served 
as manager of the Marine Division of 
the Hartford Fire’s Chicago office and 
as superintendent of the Western Marine 
Department of the Aetna Fire. 
x *k* * 
Fidelity & Deposit: Martin T. Fleming 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the court division of the New York ju- 
dicial department. He had previously 
been connected with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company in New York as judicial 
underwriter. 
x * 
Fire Association Group: C. Worcester 
Bouck now occupies the position of ma- 
rine superintendent of agencies at the 
head office. Well versed in the marine 
business, having been associated with the 
Atlantic Marine Department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company for 14 
years, Mr. Bouck left that organization 
to become secretary of the Manufac- 
turers Fire Insurance Company. 
Wallace D. Williams is special agent 
in eastern New York State, succeeding 
John A. Barnes, resigned. Mr. Williams, 
lately discharged from the Armed Forces, 
is no stranger to his new duties having 
served these companies in similar ca- 
pacity and territory for almost four 


™. years prior to entering military service. 
. x kK 


Glens Falls: Wilber J. Adams has be- 
come general manager of the Glens Falls 
Group in New York City following the 
retirement of Resident Vice President 
Samuel T. Brown. In full charge of the 
New York office, Mr. Adams has been 
with the Glens Falls organization since 
1927. Before that time he served The 
Travelers in a managerial capacity for 
many years. 

Merrill M. Simpson has been appointed 
secretary in charge of the casualty and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“A friend in need” 
for six decades. 


Over $37,500,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 


Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 


North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 


If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 


= & Ff 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
Q permanent business for yourself. 


George Manselmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


209 South LeSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





Decent Developments—Continued 


surety claims department of the Glens 
Falls Indemnity Company, with J. B. 
Tidman as superintendent of fidelity and 
surety claims. Both men served in simi- 
lar capacities with the late S. M. Thomas, 
secretary and claims attorney. 
Fox former field supervisor, becomes 
superintendent of casualty claims under 
the new department organization. 

Ss Ff Ff 
Hartford Group: Joy Lichtenstein, vice 
president of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity and manager of the Hartford 
Fire’s Pacific Department, will retire on 
January 1, 1946, according to an an- 
nouncement by these companies. Mr. 
Lichtenstein organized the Pacific De- 
partment of the Hartford Accident in 
1914, the year that the company com- 
menced active Operations in casualty in- 
surance and fidelity and surety bond 
business, and in September, 1929 was 
elected vice president. In 1924 he was 
appointed manager of the Hartford Fire, 
and the affairs of both companies were 
then combined in the Pacific Department. 
Addison C. Posey will direct the affairs 
of the Pacific Department of Hartford 
Fire and Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity upon the retirement of Mr. Lichten- 
stein. Mr. Posey is vice president of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, and 
will become manager on the Coast for 
the Hartford Fire. He has supervised 
the company’s bonding department at the 
home office, and preceding his election 
as vice president was assistant manager 
for both Hartford companies on the 
Coast. Prior to that, he was resident 
manager of the Metropolitan Depart- 
ment of the Hartford Accident in San 
Francisco. 

x & 
Home Group of New York: [Wilber 
W olfe has retired as a partner of F. B 
Ross in the Ross Insurance Agency, Em- 
poria, Kansas, to become state agent of 
Home in Montana. As a result of Mr. 
Wolfe’s withdrawal, Mr. Ross sold the 
agency to Calvin H. Lambert of the 
Lambert agency. 


x * FIRE «x 
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Manufacturers Group: The Manuf 
turers Casualty and Fire Insurance Cog 
panies, have appointed Bertram J. Ga 
ner as state agent for Michigan. M 
Gardner comes to the Manufacture 
Companies from American Policyholde 
Insurance Company of Boston. Prey 
ously he was employed by the Fidelig 
& Casualty Insurance Company of N 
York. 
John J. Hannan is now superintende 
of the fire department in the Philad 
phia branch office. Mr. Hannan was a 
sociated with the Fire Association fq 
many years prior to his joining th 
Manufacturers Fire a year ago as chie 
underwriter. 
x * * 
Millers National: A. B. Knowles | 
Co., Inc., of San Francisco now act a 
this company’s marine agents for Cal y. 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, the Proy f 
ince of British Columbia and Alaska ’ 
The Knowles agency, which is operating Did ; 
through Albert Ullmann Marine Officel he rc 
Inc., of New York, United States marin and 1 
general agent of the company, aly : 
serves as Canadian marine general ager with 
of the Utah Home Fire Insurance Com§ and | 
pany. more 
“ elias sa . ways 
National Surety: Rufus IV’. Harvey that 
Jr., Dallas, Texas, was elected vice presi- b: 
dent of the National Surety Corporatior prob: 
and National Surety Marine Insurane§ show 
Corporation at the annual meetings of th to b 
boards of directors. He is in charge oj subst 
the Southwestern Department, which wil th 
embrace the states of Texas, a e 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and hood 
Louisiana. Supervision of the corpora§ But 
tion’s officers in New Orleans, Oklahoma of y; 
City, Memphis and Houston will con- : 
tinue under the managers now in charge, al 
David Boswell who has had long exg new 
perience in the casualty business ing Polic 
Texas, will be associated with Mr. Har- Tl 
vey in the casualty department. The cor- let 
poration has recently started to writeg PICt 
casualty business in the Southwestern ates 
Department. vers) 
een cove 


New Zealand: Corroon & Reynolds§ assu’ 
Inc., represent this company as general accu 
agents for fire and allied lines in Nev blan 
York metropolitan district and Nev 
York suburban territory. The new geng Caf 
eral agents have named the Peerles§ noc 
Agency, Inc., as New York metropolitag the | 
r sul an z ‘ : 
and suburban —_ : plies 
tion 


Pacific National: William B. Shelda} Disa 
is the special agent at Sacramento, Cal. Aae 
and the successor to the late William H g 
Baxter. He was in the home office en 
gineering department for several years 
At Sacramento Valley he is in a fiek 
with which he is familiar. TC 

xk *& 


Sun Group: Honorably released from 

the United States Navy with the rank 

of Lieutenant, J.G., Verne Hart has bef : 
: ae . ra In 
come special agent in Ohio and Wes , 
Virginia for the Sun, Patriotic and Sun cult 
Underwriters. He is with State Agent ans) 
“o P. Sachs, with headquarters in Colum- cide 
us. 
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A NATURAL 


AVE you ever watched a pro- 

fessional gambler “‘shoot craps”? 
Did you notice the ease with which 
he rolled those sevens and elevens 
and made those passes? He gambles 
with confidence but loses quite often 
and hopes that he can roll a natural 
more often than not. Yet, he’s al- 
ways in there trying . . . he believes 
that sometime he'll win. You've 
probably wondered why a person 
should take such a long-shot chance 
to build an income. You’re more 
substantial . . . you depend upon 
the sale of insurance for a liveli- 
hood. It’s a sure bet in the long run. 
But you still like to roll a natural 
of your own now and then. There’s 
one available to you now. It’s the 
new Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy. 

This new form is an almost com- 
plete revision of the old. It elimin- 
ates those epithets causing contro- 
versy in event of a loss. Now the 
coverage is so broad as to give an 
assured the protection he had always 
assumed he had. It’s a simplified, 
blanket presentation that producers 
can offer with confidence. No frills, 
no catchy phrases, but protection of 
the kind the name of the policy im- 
plies... plus the fact that the defini- 
tion of “theft” Includes Mysterious 
Disappearance Loss. — Continental 
Agents’ Record. 


kok 
TOO MANY TOO SOON? 


AN the insurance agent or 
# broker make too many contacts 
in the aviation industry? Can he 
cultivate these people too soon? The 
answer to both questions is a de- 
cided “No”! 
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CING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


Present indications are that there 
will spring up almost overnight hun- 
dreds of additional airports, once 
peace is declared, and remember 
there are today 3600 which are in 
active operation. It is estimated that 
there will be manufactured and sold 
within two years following the end 
of the war, at least 200,000 private 
planes.—The Employers’ Pioneer. 


kok 
FIRE, FIRE!!! 


Ao of people have the idea 
that because their property is in- 
sured against fire the contents are 
covered. Every home-owner should 
be told about Residence Contents 
Insurance. Your best prospects are 
your customers.— North America 
Fieldman. 
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COSTS ARE UP 


COST trend chart published by 

the American Appraisal Com- 
pany shows that construction costs 
are higher today than they have been 
for twenty-two years. The all-time 
peak in construction costs was 
reached between the fall of 1919 
and spring of 1921. Remind your 
clients that replacement values are 
changing. Use _ policy _ sticker 
“Values Are Up” (Form F-1012) 
on outgoing mail. And be sure to 
reach an immediate agreement with 
larger policyholders as to the extent 
to which their insurance must be 
increased to take care of rising costs. 
Don’t forget for a moment the pre- 
dicament of policyholders whose 
contracts contain coinsurance or 
average clayses——Fireman’s Fund 
Record. 
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DIVERSIFICATION PAYS 


NE-CROP farming doesn’t 

pay. Neither does one-line 
prospecting. Diversification is what 
brings success, in the insurance 
business as in farming. If you have 
neglected to cultivate that great field 
of prospects for Accident, Burglary, 
Liability, Automobile, Fire, Marine, 
Life Insurance or Bonds, you have 
overlooked the best opportunities to 
develop a substantial and permanent 
business. For instance: Consider 
what Accident Insurance has to of- 
fer... . No line pays better com- 
missions. . . . No line affords better 
contacts for developing other busi- 
ness. ... No line is more universally 
needed. If you have given little or 
no attention to the solicitation of 
Accident Insurance, don’t neglect it 
any longer for it will mean good 
commissions and lasting income. It 
pays to diversify —The Aetna-izer. 


xk 


KEEP PACE WITH COSTS 


OST building and some con- 

tents policies are written for 
either three or five years. But many 
changes can take place in much less 
time than that. It is obvious that a 
policy written as of July 1, 1940 to 
1945 will be seriously deficient in 
amount today. This is true even if 
written for 100% to value at time of 
issue. Normal depreciation has been 
absorbed several times due to the in- 
crease in value. In some areas af- 
fected by war industries, such in- 
creases are materially over July, 
1941. Shortages of many items 
have increased values in all sections 
of the United States—The Accel- 
erator. 
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How many of your assureds will be in a grand- 
stand when it collapses? The great unknown hazard 
of personal accident underwriting lies in the con- 
tingency of a catastrophe involving large numbers of 
people covered by your policies. 

The most careful home office underwriting cannot 
avoid the losses effected by this sort of disaster. 
Soundly drawn reinsurance contracts can. Wide ex- 
perience and extensive facilities enable the Excess to 
meet all types of reinsurance requirements. 












Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 


 BACESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Casualty, Fidelity & Surety Reinsurance 
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FILES INDEPENDENT BONDING MANUAL 


HE Indemnity Insurance Com- 

pany of North America has as- 
sumed an independent status in the 
fidelity and surety field through 
resignation from Towner Rating 
Bureau, Inc., and Surety Associa- 
tion of America, and the filing in 
New York, effective May 15, 1945, 
of new rating structures. Executive 
vice president H. P. Stellwagen 
stated that the action was taken be- 
cause the management felt that 
“fidelity rates should be more re- 
sponsive to current experience and 
that forms should be flexible enough 
to meet the requirements of the in- 
suring public.’’ As to surety, “rates 
should reflect the responsibility and 
security offered by the principal.” 

Important features of the new 
filings include a three-year term plan 
for fidelity, forgery and_ blanket 
bonds, at 2% times the annual pre- 
mium, if paid in advance, plus 5% 
if paid in 50%, 30% and 20% an- 
nual installments. A credit for audit 
is introduced. An experience dis- 
count plan for bankers, brokers and 
fidelity blanket bonds is offered, 
while other changes embody rate re- 
ductions and liberalized coverages. 


Surety rating will provide both 
“Standard” and “Minimum” pre- 
mium structures, the “Minimum” 


classification being available to risks 
which qualify depending upon the 
measure of security provided by the 
principal. 

The company’s agents have been 
furni$hed with a resume of principal 
features in the new fidelity and 
surety rate structure, as follows: 


Fidelity 


“All Fidelity, Forgery and 
Blanket Bonds may be written for a 
three year term at a discount. 

“An improved experience dis- 
count plan will be applicable to all 
Bankers and Brokers and Fidelity 
Blanket Bonds. This Office will be 
glad to apply this plan to all ap- 
plicable risks upon their submission. 

“Building and Loan Blanket Bond 
Form #22 will now have included, 
without additional charge, the 
forgery coverage heretofore avail- 
able at an increase of 20% in the 
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premium and in addition there shall 
be a decrease in the net cost of such 
Blanket Bonds. 

“Tn all Blanket Bonds, both Fidel- 
ity and Blanket, there shall be in- 
cluded the waiver of restoration 
premium provision without addi- 
tional charge. In addition, the re- 
troactive reinstatement provision 
shall be included in the Primary 
Commercial Blanket Bond without 
additional charge. 

“The Depositors Forgery Bond 
and Section A of the combination 
Forgery Bond shall be subject to a 
substantial rate reduction. 

“Where an insured has an audit, 
as approved by the Company, an ad- 
ditional percentage discount shall be 
allowed on the premium charge. 

“In respect to changes involving 
rate reductions, such reductions shall 
become effective at the next anni- 
versary date of existing bonds ex- 
cept with respect to an extension of 
the premium term to three years, 
where an Insured elects to increase 
its bond or broaden its coverage or 
both, and with respect to the change 
in Building and Loan Forgery Bond 
rates, 


Surety 


“Surety Bonds are now suscep- 
tible to two rating structures de- 
pending upon the measure of secu- 
rity provided by the Principal to 
protect the Company against loss. 
Normal underwriting risks will take 
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‘Standard Rates.’ Risks which 
qualify under established rules of 
security will take ‘Minimum Rates.’ 

“*Standard Rates’ generally will 
be our present rates, but there are 
some changes in important classes of 
bonds. Downward revisions have 
been made in ‘Standard Rates’ in 
such classes as Defendants Court 
Bonds, Probate Bonds, Class B Con- 
struction Contract Bonds, Supply 
Contract Bonds, Highway Resur- 
facing Contract Bonds, Miscellane- 
ous Indemnity Bonds and Financial 
Guarantee Bonds. 

“The application of ‘Minimum 
Rates’ to any Surety Bond of neces- 
sity must be controlled by the Com- 
pany upon submission of underwrit- 
ing information evidencing compli- 
ance with the qualification stand- 
ards.” 


Towner Bureau Action 


The Indemnity Company filing 
was followed on May 19th by 
prompt reaction of the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau, which adopted some of 
the Indemnity Company revisions, 
and indicated that further announce- 
ment would be made _ following 
study. A statement by Martin W. 
Lewis, president of the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau, was issued to company 
executives, as follows: 

“Bulletins No. 7305 and 7306 en- 
closed herewith provide for 

1. (7305) A uniform Three Year 
Premium Plan for Fidelity, Forg- 
ery and Bankers or Brokers Blanket 
Bonds. 

2. (7306) Elimination of Pre- 
mium charge for ‘Retroactive Res- 
toration’ and ‘Waiver of Restora- 
tion Premium’ Riders. 

“It is well known to all member 
companies that the May Ist revision 
of Bank rates was but part of a 
study of the entire Fidelity, Forgery 
and Surety rate structure in the light 
of properly evaluated experience. 
Pending later announcement which 
may be anticipated in a reasonable 
time on other features of this study 
of importance we announce the 
adoption of this program by Com- 
mittees which have had this matter 
under consideration.” 
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AMERICAN CASUALTY Company of Reading, 


Pennsylvania, Reading, Pennsylvania 







Financing Completed 





The 100,000 additional shares recently offered by 
American Casualty Company of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
have been sold, and the net proceeds were received by 
the company on April 20. The additional funds pro- 
vide the company with capital of $2,000,000, surplus 
of $2,100,000 and a voluntary reserve of approximately 
$250,000. The company has been licensed by the New 
York Insurance Department to write all general classes 
of casualty and surety business. Licenses are now held 
for the transaction of business in all states, Alaska and 
the District of Columbia. 


{AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Kemper Promotions Announced 


H. G. Kemper, formerly executive vice president and 
secretary, has been elected president of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company and American Motor- 
ists Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, it is an- 
nounced by James S. Kemper, chairman and general 
manager of the Kemper group. Joseph E. Magnus, 
formerly secretary, and E. G. Hitt, formerly resident 
secretary at Atlanta, were elected vice presidents. Fred 
A. Barker, assistant secretary of Lumbermens, was 
elected second vice president. Vice presidents James C. 
eeep 'V ilson and Wallace D. Riddell have retired under the 

companies’ pension plan. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL Service of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Benefits Extended 


The Associated Hospital Service of New York has 
granted an extension of benefits providing an addi- 
tional 90 days of hospitalization at one-half regular 

hospital charges, according to an announcement by 
Louis H. Pink, president. Subscribers in semi-private 
accommodations are now entitled to 21 days of hospital 
care without charge and 180 additional days at half- 
arge. A similar increase has been granted on sched- 
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uled allowances for private room care. The liberaliza- 
tion obviously particularly benefits long-stay chronic 
cases, which are infrequent percentage-wise, but usually 
represent great need for prolonged hospitalization. 

Mr. Pink announced that enrollment reached 2,000,- 
000 last month, the plan’s tenth anniversary, and pre- 
dicted that it would double in size within six years. 
He also forecast the removal of existing restrictions 
against care of people with communicable diseases, 
including tuberculosis. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL Indemnity Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Adds New Lines 


General liability and plate glass insurance depart- 
ments have been opened by the Atlantic Mutual In- 
demnity Company, casualty affiliate of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. Earlier this year the 
company opened burglary and automobile depart- 
ments, and the present announcement refers to the 
company’s program of announcing additional facilities 
as they are made ready. 


BANKERS LIFE & Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Affiliation Planned 


Negotiations are in progress and appear to have been 
substantially completed by which John D. MacArthur, 
president of Bankers Life & Casualty Company, will 
become the executive head of Northern Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, Chicago, and L. O. Napier, president 
of the casualty company, will retire from that position 
and act in an agency capacity for both companies. An 
announcement by L. O.' Napier concerning the pro- 
posed affiliation of the two companies states that the 
Bankers Life & Casualty would then retire from the 
casualty field and write only life insurance. The latter 
company is organized on the stock plan, and at 1944 
year end had assets of $1,625,285, capital of $300,000 
and surplus of $497,411; insurance in force was $21,- 
953,075. The Northern Mutual wrote accident and 
health premiums of $1,748,701 in 1944, and reported 
assets of $895,897 and policyholders’ surplus of $371,- 
913. 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company 


Orlando, Florida 
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Every Gulf policy outstanding was 


issued by or thru a licensed agent 
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(or broker) who received full agen- 


cy commissions . . . no exceptions. 





Correspondence From Locel Agents Invited 


GULF 


INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile & Inland Marine 
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THE CASUALTY INSURANCE Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 
New Stock Company 


This company was incorporated on December 26, 
1944 and licensed March 22, 1945 as a stock company, 
It began business March 24, 1945 with authorized capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and subscribed capital of $100,000. 
Par value of the shares is $100; they were sold at $200, 
producing a cash surplus of $100,000. 

The company is owned and controlled by fourteen 
stockholders, for the most part men prominent in the 
oil and allied types of business. Twenty-five per cent 
of the company’s stock is owned by John H. Rees, with 
whom the company has negotiated a general agency 
contract. Mr. Rees has had fourteen years’ experience 
as an insurance broker. Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance will be written. A reinsurance treaty 
effect with General Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York, in excess of $6,300 one event, unlimited. Rates 
are manual on all lines. The company operates only in 
California. 

The officers are: President, Thomas P. 
tary-treasurer, Eldredge E. Combs. Directors : Eldredge 
E. Combs, The Termo Company of California ; Thomas 
P. Pike, Thomas P. Pike Drilling Co.; Howard W 
Wright, attorney. 
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CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation | 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 


A favorable report of examination of Central Surety 
and Insurance Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri, ha 
been made by the states of Missouri, Arkansas anc 
Utah, as of December 31, 1944. The report verifies the 
year-end financial statement filed by the company, ex- 
cept for minor differences in accrued interest on bonds 
and the actual value of stock of the subsidiary Centra 
Surety Fire Corporation. The report shows unassigned 
surplus at December 31, 1944 of $3,277,036, and surplus 
to policyholders of $4,277,036. 

The examiners read all outstanding reported liability 
claims, including automobile liability, and all workmens 
compensation claims unpaid as of December 31, 1944, 
and the reserves established for these cases were deter- 
mined to be adequate. On other claims, a substantial 
number of files were read, and developments subsequent 
to the date of examination were taken into considera 
tion, all of which indicated that these reserves wert 
also adequate. 

The concluding remarks of the examiners follow: 
“It is apparent, from the steady and profitable growth 
of the Corporation and the strength of its financial con 
dition, as confirmed by this examination, that the Cor 
poration is under sound and able management. In our 
opinion, the Corporation’s assets and liabilities, as shown 
in this report, are conservatively and properly stated 
according to safe and accepted standards of determine 
tion.” 
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The company’s 
Forporaton and with Markel Service, Inc., 
viewed as follows: 


; special contracts with the Greyhound 
were re- 


Greyhound Contract 


“The Corporation insures The Greyhound Corpora- 


‘Ition and certain of its subsidiaries and affiliates for 
“Tautomobile bodily injury liability up to limits of $10,- 
‘1 000/$20,000.00 and automobile property damage up to 


a limit of $5,000.00. 


“Under this contract, Greyhound pays the Corpora- 
tion an estimated monthly premium on a mileage basis, 
except in states requiring other rates. Losses, allocated 
Floss expenses, premium taxes, commissions and the Cor- 
poration’s agreed profit are paid from such premiums. 
If, at the end of each month, such items paid, plus the 
Corporation’s reserves for unpaid losses, allocated loss 
adjustment expenses and premium taxes, are found to 
exceed the estimated premium paid, Greyhound imme- 
diately pays to the Corporation the additional amount 
required to cover such excess. If the premium is found 
to exceed such payments and reserves, such excess is 
returned to Greyhound after an interval of three months 
from the time the computation is made. 


“As collateral security for the performance of this 
contract, Greyhound has deposited with the Corpora- 
tion the following: 


$245,000.00 Par Value—U. 
5,000.00 Cash 
100,000.00 Advance premium deposit 
50,000.00 For incurred but not reported claims 


$400, 000.00 Total 


S. Government Bonds 


“Bonds and cash comprising the guaranty fund are 
deposited by the Corporation for safekeeping with a 
Kansas City bank and were verified by actual count. 


“The advance premium deposit and the amount for 
incurred but not reported claims have been taken into 
the Corporation’s gerferal cash account and the liability 
for these items is included as a part of the unearned 
premium and claim reserve liability in the financial 
statement of this report. The Corporation’s reserves 
for unpaid Greyhound losses and premium taxes on the 
premiums covered by this contract are likewise included 
in its general reserves, and the comments in this report 
on the financial statement include them. 


“The contract with Greyhound covering this insur- 
ance was originally made in July, 1931, and it is now 
in its fourteenth year of successful operation. Grey- 
hound also has an agreement directly with the General 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York, whereby auto- 
mobile bodily injury losses in excess of $10,000.00/ 
$20,000.00 up to limits of $40,000.00/$480,000.00 are 
covered by that company. Under the terms of that ex- 
cess agreement, Central Surety is protected as an addi- 
tional insured as respects any liability under policies 
issued by Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
‘* limits in excess of $10,000.00/$20,000.00. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A great sales potential 


BITUMINOUS 





COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


Comprehensive Liability benefits agent 
and policyholder alike because it repre- 


sents the “best yet” in complete public 


liability coverage. 


Advantages to you 


1. Increases your volume of business. 
2. Better service to policyholders. 


3. Eliminates many borderline claims. 


Advantages to the policyholder 


1. Prevents overlapping of coverages. 


2. Affords automatic coverage for new 
risks and exposures. 


3. Extra cost over standard specific cov- 
erages is slight, yet protection is much 
more complete. 


ASSETS OVER $13,000,000 


US 
L_ pi winous Casy 


ROCK ISLAND tLLINOTS 





COVERAGES: Workmen's Compensation, Comprehensive Lia- 
bility, Public Liability, Elevator Liability, Property Damage, 
Automobile Liability and Comprehensive Personal Liability. 








Alyy__ 
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CENTRAL SURETY—Continued 


“The Corporation has a contract with Markel Service, 
Inc., of Richmond, Virginia, which also dates back to 
1931, under which Markel Service, Inc., as agent of the 
Corporation, issues Central Surety and Insurance Cor- 
poration policies covering automobile insurance on buses 
and long haul trucks. 

“The Corporation reinsures its entire liability under 
such policies with Employers Reinsurance Corporation, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and receives a fee ranging 
from 2% to 5% of the premiums on such policies, de- 
pending upon the aggregate amount of such premiums 
each year. 


“The purpose of this agreement was to provide 
Markel Service, Inc., with an insurance carrier in states 
in which its principal insurance carrier, the American 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, of Richmond, Virginia, 
was not licensed. During the earlier years of this agree- 
ment, premiums passing through this account exceeded 
$500,000.00 per annum, but as the American Fidelity 
and Casualty Company has become licensed in addi- 
tional states, the amount of premiums passing through 
this account has decreased to around $100,000.00 per 
annum. 

“The Corporation pays all premium taxes direct to 
the states which are entitled to receive them, and is sub- 
sequently reimbursed by the reinsurer, Employers Re- 
insurance Corporation.” 




















EUROPEAN GENERAL Reinsurance Company, 
Ltd., U. S. Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Examined 








Surplus funds of this U. S. branch were substantially 
increased by examiners for the New York Insurang 
Department in a report made as of June 30, 1944. Th 
report shows surplus of $11,095,410 at June 30, 1944iZN 
compared with surplus funds of $9,907,529 establishelMla 
by the company at the same date, consisting of surphy at 
of $3,950,000 and special reserve of $5,957,529. 

Considerable adjustments were made in loss reserv 
reductions in these items by the examiners being as fo 
lows: miscellaneous lines, $375,551 ; liability, $216,433 
workmen’s compensation, $122,525; credit, $86,222 
Other large credit items included a reduction of $209, 
913 in the tax reserve, $62,945 in provision for con. 
tingent commissions, and $139,017 for salvage recovered 
Premiums in course of collection were increased $45, 
862, while unearned premiums were increased by 
$52,219. 

The statutory reserves for liability and workmen 
compensation losses showed considerable equities abor 
the case basis estimates, the examiners’ figures showin 
a case basis reserve of $3,192,551 for liability, agains 
a formula reserve of $3,475,627. On workmen’s com 
pensation the comparable figures were $695,452 for t 

case basis reserve and $762,719 for formula reserve. 
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FEDERAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Executive Staff Changes 


Two changes in the executive staff of this member 
of the Kemper Organization were announced follow- 
ing the annual meeting last month. John A. Arnold, 
heretofore vice president and underwriting manager, 
was elected vice president and general manager and 
Mark Kemper, formerly assistant treasurer, was elected 
treasurer. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY Fire Corporation 


Baltimore, Maryland . 











Business Expansion Plan for Agents 


Following its policy inaugurated more than ten years 
ago, wherein local agents were urged to have their 
facustomers and prospects finance new car purchases 
through local banks, the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire 
Corporation of Baltimore has now released a working 
plan for agents entitled “Eleven Pointers on Expanding 
Your Automobile Business.” The booklet, together with 
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Vffiliated 


NATIONAL HOTELS 


promotional material for agents, has also been sent to 
all commercial banks throughout the country. 

Indicating that the automobile insurance field is ready 
for its biggest development and that in normal times 
it would represent an average of about 30% of the 
local agent’s volume, the sales material also points out 
the insurance services rendered by the local agent and 
the unprecedented opportunity which will be theirs when 
new Cars are again manufactured. 


GREAT LAKES Protective Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Marine Reciprocal 


A group of Great Lakes shipping interests have 
formed a reciprocal exchange under the title Great 
Lakes Protective Association and a license to commence 
business was granted in April by the Ohio Insurance 
Department. 

The reciprocal exchange will furnish full coverage 
marine hull insurance to its members which business, 
it is our understanding, was previously handled through 
an underwriting pool. Robert G. McCreary, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been named attorney-in-fact. 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL Insurance Company of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Examined 


Examiners from five States, Delaware, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, Kansas and California, participated recently 
in an examination of the conditions and affairs of the 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company of Minnesota. 
The examination was made as of December 31, 1944, 
and consisted of a verification of the assets and liabili- 
ties as of that date, and a review of the transactions 
of the company for the intervening period since the 
date of the last examination made as of June 30, 1941. 

The surplus of the company, since the previous ex- 
amination, decreased in the amount of $647,736. A 
substantial portion of this loss in surplus was due to 
excessive acquisition cost and unfavorable reinsurance 
arrangements, according to the examiners who added 
“the company in recognition of these factors has 
planned a revision of compensation to field forces and 
a withdrawal from unprofitable territories, with the 
view of decreasing cost of acquisition. New reinsurance 
agreements have been executed to replace the former 
unprofitable arrangements. Administration expense also 
has been reduced by a reduction in salaries to directors 
and officers and by discontinuing the granting of 
bonuses to officers and certain employees.” It was also 
pointed out that prior to May 19, 1944, members of the 
board of directors and serving as officers received $2,500 
per annum. Since that date the directors’ fees have 



























been fixed at $250 per meeting not to exceed the su 

of $1,000 per annum. Executive committee member 

not serving as officers received $50 per meeting. 
Other excerpts from the examination report follow 


Reinsurance 


Reinsurance agreements in force on December 3] 
1944, with various mutual fire insurance companies pr 
vided for reinsurance assumptions and cessions of any 
or all lines of business within certain limits. Treati¢ 
with underwriters of Lloyd’s London provided for ex 
cess and catastrophe reinsurance. 

As of December 31, 1944, a treaty with Underwritey 
of Lloyd’s London providing for pro rata reinsuran 
of fire risks in excess of $10,000.00 was cancelled. 4 
the time this unprofitable arrangement was discon 
tinued, new agreements with two domestic companie 
were consummated whereby the business in force unde 
said cancelled contract was reinsured. The premiu 
paid for this reinsurance was the unearned premium 
as of December 31, 1944, less a provisional commissio 
of 50% thereof which is subject to adjustment quarterly 
on a loss ratio basis with the maximum and minimun 
limits of 55% and 35% respectively of the earne 
premiums. 

A revision of reinsurance facilities, as to new busi 
ness, has been made to become effective January 1, 1945) 
The agreements with the various mutual fire insurance 
companies have been rewritten or amended to provid 
for larger reciprocal cession limits. The company’s 
maximum net retentions have been increased to $15,000, 
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A second surplus reinsurance agreement also has been 
Bnegotiated with a domestic company providing limits 

equal to three times the company’s retention. Certain 
excess and catastrophe coverage with Underwriters of 
Lloyd’s London has been retained. 


Method of Operation 


At the present time the company operates five branch 
offices located at the following points : 

Eastern Department, Newark, New Jersey. 

@ Los Angeles Department, Los Angeles, California. 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 
Southeastern Department, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Southwestern Department, Houston, Texas. 

Salaried department managers are in charge of these 
branch offices. 

Each branch office maintains its own underwriting 
records. All salaries of employees and fieldmen are paid 
from the Home Office, while payments for losses and 
other expenses are made by the respective branch offices. 
Home Office Authorization is required for payments 
excess of certain limits. A copy of each daily report 
and duplicate records of all other transactions in each 
branch office are submitted to the Home Office daily. 

The business of the company is divided into four 
|} classes designated A, B, C, and D for dividend pur- 

J Poses. Dividends have been authorized by the board 
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HOTEL 
FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 


J. E. Frawley, General Manager 


900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER, SERVIDOR — FROM $2.50 


of directors on all policies expiring to January 31, 1945, 
as follows: 


30% on all policies in Class A 
25% on all policies in Class B 
20% in all policies in Class C 
None on all policies in Class D 


Since the date of the last examination the company 
has made reductions in dividends to policyholders as 
follows: 


From 45% to 30% on all class “A” policies 
From 35% to 25% on all class “B” policies 
From 25% to 20% on all class “C” policies 

The company issued a joint automobile policy with its 
affiliate, The Hardware Indemnity Company wherein 
this company assumes the risks on the comprehensive, 
auto fire, auto theft, auto windstorm, and auto collision 
coverage. Since the date of the last examination, June 
30, 1941, the company has reduced dividends to policy- 
holders on this class of business from 35% to the 
current dividend of 20%. 

The company issues non-assessable policies in all 
States and maintains the guaranty fund required by 
sections 3540 and 3545 of the Minnesota Statutes. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL—Continued 
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MEDIC 
For a number of years prior to the date of this ¢& 1 Cleve! 
amination, the company has paid authorized bonus 
addition to the regular salaries, to officers and New C 
ployees of the company. These bonuses were bas 
upon a percentage of the underwriting and investm A lic 
profit of the company. For each of the years 194] Insura 
1942 and 1943 a bonus of 3% was paid and distribute Inc. 7 
as follows: ane o 
1624 of the 3% to the President medica 
1624 of the 3% to the Vice-President and Treasurer § with t 
66% of the 3% to employees. “Blue 
For the year 1944 only employees other than offices —_ 
branch department managers, and fieldmen received 4 
bonus. Such bonus was not based upon a percentag 
of the underwriting and investment profit but was a NATI 
amount equal to two weeks’ salary. Insure 
The company was incorporated under and pursuay , 
to the laws of the State of Minnesota July 1, 1899, . 
the Retail Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insuran _— 
Company and was licensed June 3, 1900. The artic _ 
of incorporation have been amended at various tim ( 
to change its name. Since April 21, 1938 the company i 
has been operating under the present name of Hard in ~ 
ware Mutual Insurance Company of Minnesota. a 
The present articles of incorporation authorize th pia 7 
company to write all classes of insurance which com The a 
panies of its kind are now or may hereafter be permitteé re a 
to transact under the laws of the State of Minnesote 
Affiliated with this company through stock owner} “ 
ship is the Hardware Indemnity Company of Minne 
sota, the Hardware Mutual being the owner of 3,99] 
shares of the 4,000 shares outstanding of the Hard. NAT! 
ware Indemnity Company. 
As disclosed by the examination report the companyg '"SU" 
possessed on December 31, 1944, total admitted assets 
of $7,978,258 and policyholders’ surplus of $2,184,912) Org 
as compared with outstanding liabilities of $5,793,346 
Part of the policyholders’ surplus was in the form Th 
of the guaranty fund of $500,000. Outstanding liabili-g Mutu 
ties included reserves for unpaid losses of $498,243 been 
for unearned premiums of $4,725,064 and for dividends f™ 
declared but not due policyholders of $141,480. plete. 
NET 
MAYFLOWER Inter-Insurance Exchange Hort 
Seattle, Washington NEV 
New Exchange Man 
The Washington Insurance Department authorized Mavi 
the Mayflower Inter-Insurance Exchange, Seattle, Th 
Washington, on April 26, 1945, to write inland marine Ager 
and full coverage motor vehicle and aircraft insut- hand 
ance (Classes 2 and 1314). The exchange was organ-§ wel] 
ized by Mayflower Underwriters, Inc., attorney-in-fact, gene: 
of which L. A. Muessel is president. The attorney-in-} Cana 
fact has advanced $115,000 to the exchange, which will] Grar 
begin business June 15, 1945. pany 
A reinsurance treaty with Employers Reinsurance} the } 
Corp. protects the exchange in excess of $2,500/$5,000.8 of 4 
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MEDICAL MUTUAL of Cleveland, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Company 


A license was granted on April 24, 1945, by the Ohio 
Insurance Department to Medical Mutual of Cleveland, 
Inc. The company was chartered as a mutual insur- 
ance organization on March 8, 1945, and will write 
medical and surgical insurance. It is closely identified 
with the Cleveland Hospital Service Association, a 
“Blue Cross” plan, and began business with contributed 
surplus of $76,000. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE and Casualty 


Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California 
Hearing Extended 


Several continuations have been granted by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Maynard Garrison for hearing on 
his order against National Automobile and Casualty 
Insurance Company to show cause why its certificate of 
authority should not be suspended for a period not to 
exceed one year, and the hearing is now set for June 11. 
The action involves charges as to claim and other prac- 
tices alleged to violate the California insurance and 
labor codes. 


NATIONAL FARMERS Union Motorists Mutual 


Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado 
Organization Plans Changed 


The plan to form National Farmers Union Motorists 
Mutual Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado, has 
been abandoned. The incorporators now propose to 
form a stock insurance company, but plans are incom- 
plete. 


NETHERLANDS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Marine Manager Appointed 


The newly established American International Marine 
Agency of New York, Inc., which has facilities for 
handling ocean marine insurance on a nationwide as 
well as worldwide basis, has been appointed as marine 
general agents and managers for United States and 
Canada for New Hampshire Fire, its subsidiary The 
Granite State, and The Netherlands Insurance Com- 
pany. Leslie A. Ward, who has been associated with 
the Marine Office of America for 26 years, is president 
of the new agency. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1945 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 
PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


























The Springfield Group Plan 
for the 
Financing and Irsuring of Automobiles 


IN THE HANDS OF OUR AGENTS 


It contains specific suggestions for a complete sales 
campaign, offering for agents’ use seven separate and 
distinct advertising items. 


Copies are available 
Write to the Business Promotion Department 






Se 
THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. 8. CRUTTENDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . . . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
———— 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 



































Saint Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 
Acquires Casualty Affiliate 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company has 
acquired from American Fidelity Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont, 10,000 shares of its newly authorized no par 
value stock which represents 57% of the total shares 
now outstanding. The shares were purchased at $62 
each, or $620,000, of which $300,000 was apportioned 
to the paid in capital of American Fidelity and $320,009 
to its surplus account. The change in capital was ap- 
proved by the Vermont Secretary of State on May 
22nd. 

The New Hampshire was one of the few important 
fire carriers without a casualty affiliate. Since 1921 it 
has owned the entire outstanding stock of the Granite 
State Fire Insurance Company of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire and collectively the two companies in 1944 
wrote premiums of $8,557,000. The consolidated assets 
of the two companies on December 31, 1944 amounted 
to $24,498,703 while consolidated capital and surplus 
was $13,107,201. 

Licensed in New Hampshire and Vermont the new 
affliate transacts casualty and bonding lines, particu- 
larly automobile coverages, its total premium volume 
last year being $353,000. At the end of 1944 the com- 
pany reported capital of $200,000 and net surplus of 
$127,000. With the additional funds contributed the 
stated capital now stands at $500,000 and its net surplus 
is about $450,000. 


NEW ZEALAND Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Resumes Fire Lines in New York 


The New Zealand Insurance Company, Ltd., which 
has maintained a branch in the United States since 1875, 
has resumed the writing of fire and allied lines in the 
New York metropolitan district and New York sub- 
urban territory. , 

A member of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization and New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
operations are under the supervision of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., as general agent. The latter organiza- 
tion has appointed the Peerless Agency, Inc., as New 
York metropolitan and suburban agents for the com- 
pany. 


NORTHERN Insurance Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Affiliate Being Formed 


The Northern Insurance Company of New York has 
announced plans for the formation of a subsidiary com- 
pany with the title Assurance Company of America. The 
new subsidiary will have a paid-in capital of $1,000,000 
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and a paid-in surplus of like amount and will be author- 
jed to write fire, marine and allied lines of insurance. 
Management will be directed by the same officials now 
supervis sing the affairs of the parent company. 


PHOENIX Indemnity Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase | 





Capital of the Phoenix Indemnity Company has 


been increased to $2,000,000 by stock dividend of ‘6 in a=if’ ‘ 
$900,000, according to an announcement by J. M. | tab each | e t's quick to do. 


Haines, president. The stock dividend was approved Just type, snip, moisten, press it On; 
by the directors of the company and the New York : 
Insurance Department on March 7th. Adjustment of the Stays bright and clean—lIt’s MAK-UR-OWN.” 


December 31, 1944, statement to reflect the change in 

capital shows capital of $2,000,000 and surplus of $2,- MAK. 

93 22¢ . ‘RA manne — - 
can oma. “=: 


INDEX TABS 
Write, type or print ahy index, slip into 


LA PROVINCIAL Compania General MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length ond attach 


. permanently in a moment. 7 colors, 3 widths; printed sets 
De Seguros, S. A., Maxico, D. F. poem es fe eecemeas 
Equip every Mak-Ur-Own 
desk with Index Tabs 


Full coverage automobile insurance for travel in THE VICTOR SAFE Le @ elu ld \inimeey 
Mexico may now be obtained through regularly licensed INCORPORATED 

Texas agencies, following the licensing in Texas for 
this purpose only of La Provincial, Compania General 
De Seguros, S. A., Calle Bolivar No. 18, Mexico, D. F. 
A special deposit has been made by La Provincial 

with the Texas Insurance Department, and its special 1794 e 1945 
automobile policy for tourists has been approved. Rates 
and rules prescribed by the Mexican Insurance Depart- 
ment have been approved and promulgated by the 151 st YEAR 
Texas Board of Insurance Commissioners. Rates are 
quoted per day of coverage, with discounts for terms 
of 30 days or more. Premiums and coverage are in 
United States currency. 
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ROYAL Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London, England 


=SSuRAGE C OMPANIC 
A Centenarian I Co 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., which controls the Same oF PEANS VAN 


largest group of fire, casualty and marine insurance 
companies in the world, celebrated its 100th anniversary 
on May 31. Established in Liverpool, England, in 1845, 
the company foresaw at an early date the vast oppor- 





tunities for expansion in the United States and in 1851, * 
only six years after its organization, set up an agency 
in New York City. Today, Royal has “thousands of FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © WINDSTORM 
agencies in this country, located in every state in the 
PARCEL POST * INLAND MARINE 


Union, many of which have represented the company 


for 75 years or more. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ROYAL INSURANCE—Continued 


A world-wide organization, Royal has maintained 
branches in 96 countries and writes policies in 16 
different languages. 

The company, which still bears its original name, 
was founded by a group of Liverpool business men 
to meet a very definite need. Commerce and shipping 
in the Liverpool area had started to expand so rapidly 
that the city assumed the atmosphere of an American 
frontier town. The recklessness with which most of 
the trading was carried on, the poor construction of 
warehouses, narrow streets and an inadequate water 
supply set the stage for a series of devastating fires. 
Insurance rates were high, and the only insurance 
company in Liverpool at the time was the Liverpool 
Fire and Life Insurance Company, now the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. All the others were in London, 
and these companies hesitated to assume risks in Liver- 
pool. 

So it was that early in 1845 a committee of twenty- 
four local business men solicited subscriptions for the 
purchase of stock in a new insurance company, at £20 
a share. So conscious were the citizens of Liverpool 
of the need for such a company that applications for 
shares far exceeded the registered capitalization of 


£2,000,000. 


U. S. Operations 


It was not long after Royal started its United States 
operations that the American insurance business was 












confronted with a series of economic depressions and 
an epidemic of conflagrations, among them the one ip 
Chicago in 1871 and the one in Boston the following 
year. 

The Chicago fire was the first big disaster to be 
covered by Royal in this country. Its share of the 
$200,000,000 loss resulting from Mrs. O’Leary’s coy 
kicking over the legendary lantern was promptly paid 
In the next year came the Boston fire, which cost the 
Royal over $1,000,000. 

The greatest fire in our national history, and the one 
still remembered by insurance men, was that which 
followed the earthquake in San Francisco in 1906 
Total damage caused by that conflagration, estimated at 
more than $225,000,000, was covered by 243 compa- 
nies. Three of the companies which are how members 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group—the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and the Queen Insurance Company, as well as 
the Royal—together met losses exceeding $13,600,000, 
These claims were paid in full, immediately upon ad- 
justment, without discount. The Royal’s share was 
$7 500,000. 


Expansion 


In the late nineteenth century the insurance business 
in the United States, like other industries, entered upon 
a era of consolidation. In 1891 the Queen Insurance 
Company of America was formed to take over the 
entire American business of the former Queen Insur- 
ance Company of Liverpool. 
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Monarch Fire Insurance Company 
Cor porate Office: 1901 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 
Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1944 (New York Basis) 
ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 








stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplus to 


*Bonds 
ere $2,193,061.44 Unearned Premium Reserve ................. $1,777,247.73 
One State, County and Municipal ..... 25,000.00 || ‘ Se Samal ak dad aaa tea catia ainabtoas 
hich Railroad agsgerscarenraceasense 108,648.35 i Losses in process of adjustment ................... 286,374.00 
cll Daiic Uellidies 2... ccccccccccces 120,169. | ae 
906, industrial and Miscellaneous ..... 85,792.77 $2,532,672.08 | Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities ... . 99,850.96 
d —————_—_. | Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on rein- 
‘dat #Stocks surance in companies not admitted to transact busi- 
Npa- erg aleeeecistuneere ns $ = nt Et DS Te OD 0-65-00 0655 c0nesewsnanese 1,593.34 
ublic cl eee i rs le | - 
bers cinta atedpheabpiinsennees 144,660.00 DP MID Siccscccranscantesraasevare $ 819,336.00 
don Industrial and Miscellaneous ..... 369,350.00 595,510.00 ea Se Fa 834,708.51 
eo” WETETEEETETETELILELEL IPE 887.75 . —————— 
1 as eo ac ora esas 3iRKo 40e 882.44 | Surplus to Policyholders .............++++5 1,654,044.51** 
900, Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens .........- 13,798.31 | acer 
Mortgage Certificates of Participation .............. "357.00 $3,819, 110.54 
ad- Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days {| 
was due, less reinsurance premiums due to other com- 
. SR eee ee 179,871.82 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from |} *Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
other Companies ........--- +++ 0eseeeeeeeeees : 2,100.41 | Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,000.00 are deposited as 
Deposits wit Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associa- esas required by law. 
PM! i i-Gipvee skeet sd teG ROM DORED CHCSU ELDERS OD * . 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Loans and Bank 
lease bienencaeeet MEL CaES oc edt aee er 17,288.23 **On basis of December 31, 1944 market quotations for all bonds and 





less EINE sok corecacnavcsnrcqasouten $3,819,110.54** Policyholders would be increased $45,606.68. 
Don 
nce CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


313 Bulkley Bldg. 1417 Carew Tower 525 Chestnut Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 369 Pine St. 
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In 1910 Royal became the first fire insurance com- 
any to organize an American casualty subsidiary. This 
ompany is known as the Royal Indemnity Company 
nd is a New York corporation, as is also a second 
rasualty affiliate, the Eagle Indemnity Company, incor- 

yorated in 1922. 

The Royal did not transact marine insurance in the 
Jnited States prior to 1910, but having acquired the 
hares of the British and Foreign Marine Insurance 
‘ompany, Ltd., in 1909, a marine and transportation 
nsurance department was established in 1910 at 84 
Villiam St., New York, the manager and underwriter 
eing John E. Hoffman who previously had been con- 
ected with the “British and Foreign.” 

Since 1910 the marine operations of Royal have con- 
tinued to participate in the expansion of the American 
marine market until they have reached the point where 
the company is among the leading marine insurance 
factors in the United States. In 1939 the marine de- 
partment was consolidated with the other Group marine 
nterests in the United States under the supervision 
bf Frank B. Zeller, the company’s present United States 
Marine manager. 


Union with L. L. & G. 


In 1919 Royal acquired the shares of The Liverpool 
k London & Globe, which itself was the result of sev- 
ral consolidations, to form the largest group of fire, 
asualty and marine insurance companies in the world. 
The first man to become United States manager of both 
proups was Mr. Harold Warner. In 1944 Mr. H. C. 
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Conick became United States manager. Today Mr. 
Warner continues to serve the Royal-Liverpool Group 
in the United States as general attorney. In the interest 
of economy and efficiency of management Royal and 
Liverpool & London & Globe have been housed to- 
gether since 1929, and while they continue to operate 
as separate companies, the top supervision of both has 
been under single direction since that time. 


Affiliated Companies 


Other than the Queen Insurance Company of 
America, the Royal and Eagle Indemnity companies 
and the British and Foreign Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., previously mentioned, the Royal also owns 
a majority of the stock of the American & Foreign In- 
surance Company, a New York Corporation, indirectly 
through the British & Foreign Marine, the stock of the 
Legal Insurance Company, Ltd., London, British En- 
gine, Boiler & Elec. Insurance Company, Ltd., Man- 
chester, Warden Insurance Company, Ltd., London, 
the Detroit National Fire Insurance Company (through 
the Queen), The Newark Fire Insurance Company, 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of California, Sea- 
board Insurance Company, Hudson Bay Insurance 
Company, Vancouver, B. C. and Pioneer Insurance 
Company, Winnipeg, Man. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Liverpool, Eng., in turn owns the Star 
Insurance Company of America, Globe Indemnity Com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ROYAL INSURANCE—Continued 


pany, Federal Union Insurance Company, Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company, Central Insurance 
Company, Ltd., National Liverpool Insurance Company, 
Ltd., Liverpool-Manitoba Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Globe Indemnity Company of Canada, Cia Nacional de 
Seguros La Britanica of Valparaiso, Chile, Compania 
Ide Seguros La Andina, Colombia, S. A., and Bombay 
Fire and General Ins. Co. Ltd., Bombay, India. 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Finance Interests Buy Control 


The General Phoenix Corporation of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, has acquired a majority stock interest 
in the Stuyvesant Insurance Company for $10 per 
share and an offer has been made for outstanding 
minority stock at the same price. 

Contemplated future operations of the Stuyvesant 
under the direction of new interests call for the under- 
writing of general fire and allied lines as well as auto 
finance business on a non-participating basis. Honorable 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen has resigned as president but 
continues to serve as a member of the board of direc- 
tors. The new president is F. R. Wills. E. K. Scribner, 
formerly vice president, now serves as executive vice 
president. 

The new owner, the General Phoenix Corporation, 
is engaged in the credit and finance business. On De- 
cember 31, 1944, its financial statement showed total 
assets of $8,750,000 and combined capital and surplus 
of close to $2,500,000. One of its subsidiaries is Towles 
& Company, Inc., which owns and operates the National 
Mutual Assurance Company of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, a report on which appears on page 851 of the 
1944 Best’s Insurance Reports, Fire & Marine Volume. 

The General Phoenix Corporation has many other 
affiliated companies. They are the Consumers Credit 
Service, Inc., of Delaware, Colonial Finance Company 
of Rhode Island, G.A.C., Service Company of New 
York, General Consumer Discount Company of Penn- 
sylvania, Harts Field Company, Inc., of Georgia, 
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Phoenix Commercial Agency, Inc., of Delaware, Mag | 


son Finance Company of Jersey City, New Jerse 
Middletown Citizens Finance Company of Middletowy 
Ohio and the Standard Credit Company of Buffal 
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Incorporation of the Transit Casualty Company, § 
Louis, Missouri, is reported with a proposed capital o! 
$200,000, consisting of 20,000 shares of $10 par valueh concy 
It would provide liability and property damage insurpute t 
ance for all types of vehicles and conveyances. Diret§viatic 
tors include John W. Snyder, Eugene J. Mudd, Sidne?tf3, 


Maestre, Albert Wagenfuehr, Samuel W. Fordycegbusine 


Foster C. Beamsley, E. V. Anderson, B. W. Klabundéfasuai 
and John L. Wilson. 


Americ 


UNION Casualty Company (Sto 


Americ 
(Fin: 

New York, N. Y. C!. 
— 
e merk 
Change in Name (Joit 
: Ameri 
° . ‘ “ (Ker 
This company which just adopted the above title for- ssocl 
merly operated under the name of Trade Union Acad = 
dent and Health Association of America. It has been i 
licensed in Illinois to write accident and health business. (Ad 


At the 1944 year end the company had assets of $203-[4\'5 
000, capital of $100,000, and surplus of $65,000. Its 
premium writings in 1944 were, gross, $163,000; net 
after reinsurance, $85,000. 





UNDERWRITERS Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 
Interests identified with Lansing B. Warner, Inc, ( 


Chicago, Illinois, attorney-in-fact of the Canners Ex- 
change Subscribers At Warner Inter-Insurance Bureagpdelit 








BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWSIO ® 














nd the Warner Reciprocal Insurers are the sponsors 
f the Underwriters Insurance Company, a new stock 
ire carrier. Incorporated under the laws of Illinois on 
pril 27, 1945, with paid-in capital stock of $250,000 
nd paid- in surplus of $275,000 the new company will 
write fire and allied lines on the participating plan. 








Eliot Warner; vice presidents, Newton H. Tobey and 
Milton R. Feeney; secretary and treasurer, G. H. 
Gundaker ; assistant secretary, D. L. Carton. The direc- 
tors are: John Eliot Warner, Newton H. Tobey, and 
Seymour Wheeler. 

S. R. Wells, who is in charge of underwriting, has 


























































a Management of its affairs will be guided by officials | had many years of experience in underwriting manage- 
bf the sponsoring organization which has been en- | ment. General Counsel for the new company is Ernest 
raged in the insurance business for over thirty-five | Palmer, former Insurance Director of the State of 
rears. The officers of the company are: President, John | Illinois. 
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E HAVE FORMULATED a comprehen- 
sive program of excess covers in the 
Private Aviation liability lines and _ solicit 
discussion of this service with companies who 
are preparing to meet the imminent demand 


in this increasingly important field. 
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THE “10'% EXTENSION” 


‘A Safeguard or 
Free Insurance? 
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= AGENTS interpret the new 10% Extension Clause on thy 
Fire Policy only as free insurance on additional property or of 
personal effects outside the premises insured. 

In these days of rising values it is necessary to bear in mind thg 
the importance of carrying full insurance to value has not beef 
diminished by the 10% Extension Clause. Rather, it has been i 
creased, as shown by this typical case: 

A $5,000 frame dwelling was insured for $2,000. The los 
amounted to $3674.52, leaving an excess of $1674.52 to be paid bj 
the insured. The time to repair the damage was estimated at thre 
to four months. There was no specific rental value insurance. 

If a $5,000 policy had been issued, the insured would have col 
lected not only his entire loss of $3674.52 but rent for oth¢ 
quarters under the 10% extension. © 

Explain this new feature to your clients—and at the same tim 
stress the need for full, actual cash value insurance under today 
conditions, so that “10% Extension” can function as it was intendé 


that it should. 
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